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the  small  remittance  required  of  subscribers. 
1  commenced  with  the  3rd  volume  (in  1852),  arid 
for  that  and  the  4lh  volume,  I  remitted  the  an¬ 
nual  dollar  in  advance;*  but  my  memory  does 
not  serve  me,  in  that  I  have  made  any  payment 
since.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  1  am  in  ar¬ 
rears  for  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  volumes, 
which  includes  the  present  year.  I  now  en- 
cose  $5,  which  you  will  please  put  to  my  cfed- 


eoav  olio  year  ( invariably  in  advance)  &  1  -00. 
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«eVenty-tive  cents  a  square,  (twelve  lines  or  less.) 
the  first  insertion,  and  fifty  cents  for  eachsubsequ 


one. 


Liberal  (led  actions  willbe  made  to  libera! advertisers. 
(gjT  The -postage  on  the  Farmer  and  Planter  is.  any¬ 
where  in  the  State,  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  and  oat  of 
the  State  one  cent  and  a  half  per  Quarter. 


Preparing  land  for  Cotton. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  from  our  esteemed  correspondent,  was  intended 
by  him  to  be  published.  It,  however,  contains  mat¬ 
ter  of  so  much  importance  to  every  farmer  and  plan¬ 
ter,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  publish,  ho¬ 
ping  it  will  riot  be  the  last  from  the  same  source.— Ed. 

Mn.  Editor:— Although  I  am  much  pleased 
with  your  “Farmer  and  Planter,”  and  have  oc- 
casionaliy  taken  much  interest  in  its  instructive 
contents,  yet  I  am  chargeable  with  having  neg¬ 
lected  to  manifest  that  interest  and  zeal  in  its 
support,  which  its  merit  and  usefulness  de¬ 
serves  and  should  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
planting  and  farming  community  in  general. — 
In  other  words,  it  is  mortifying  to  say  that  I 
have  for  several  veare  post,  neglected  to  make 


it.  I  find,  on  examination  of  the  numbers  on 
hand,  that  many  are  missing.  It  is  probable 
they  have  been  regularly  sent,  hut  have  got 
mislaid.  If  you  have  got  any  extras  on  hand, 
I  should  like  to  get  them  replaced.  After  fur¬ 
ther  search,  I  could  inform  you  what  numbers 
are  needed.  The  volumes  are  well  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  and  could  be  read  with  advantage,  at 
any  lime.  Although  I  have  for  many  years 
past,  been  a  "planter  and  farmer  f  yet,  for  the 
most  part  an  unsuccessful  one,  laboring  under 
great  disadvantages.  Worn-out  lands  and  ste¬ 
rility  of  soil,  and  that  poisoned  with  what  is 
known  by  l!Joint  grass,’’  I  have  had  to  combat 
with  ;  but  these  disadvantages  could,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  overcome  or  counteracted,  by  prop¬ 
er  remedies  and  strict  attention.  I  have  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  made  the  experiment  of  Kettle- 
well’s  deteriorated  mixture  of  guano,  with  corn 
and  cotton;  but  found  it  utterly  worthless. 
Perhaps  the  ‘‘Simon  Pure”  would  have  answer¬ 
ed  a  better  purpose;  but  at  its  present  price,  it 
is  a  folly  to  expect  to  use  it  profitably.  As  far 
as  my  judgment  and  experience  extends,  I 
should  say,  that  the  best  and  most  profitable 
fertilizers  are  to  be  manufactured  of  materials 


*  You  paid  also  tor  the  5th  volume.  Ed. 
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which  can,  by  proper  management,  be  gather¬ 
ed.  near  at  home,  or  on  the  premises  of  every 
farmer.  Imported  manures  will  never  pay. 
Some  of  our  planters  are  now  trying  salt  on 
their  cotton  lands.  This,  no  doubt,  would  an¬ 
swer  a  good  purpose  if  it  cost  them  nothing 
but  the  hauling.  Our  Sea  Island  planters  are 
using,  to  great  advantage,  salt  marsh  and  mud, 
but  it  is  contiguous  to  their  fields,  and  to  he 
obtained  with  comparatively  little  more  cost 
than  the  labor  of  gathering  and  hauling.  They 
might,  perhaps,  find  it  an  advantage,  when  it 
can  conveniently  be  done,  to  irrigate  their  cot¬ 
ton  lands  occasionally,  with  salt  water.  But 
upland  planters,  I  should  suppose,  could  never 
salt  their  lands  without  ‘‘paying  for  their  whis¬ 
tle.”  The  gathering  and  hauling  of  trash  from 
the  woods  (instead  of  burning  it,  as  some  do), 
and  converting  it  into  a  compost,  by  littering 
barn  yards,  stables  and  cattle  pens,  or  other¬ 
wise,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  economical  and 
profitable  way  of  manuring  that  can  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  planters  in  general.  I  have  found  it 
profitable  to  devote  much  time  to  gathering 
trash  from  the  woods  (particularly  from 
swamps,  bays  and  ponds,  from  which  the  fire 
has  been  kept  from  a  number  of  years),  and 
hauling  it  over  old  worn-out  fields  on  which 
I  purposed  planting  cotton.  A  deep  furrow 
is  made  in  the  alleys,  between  the  old  beds, 
and  these  furrows  filled  with  this  trash,  on 
which  the  bed  is  made  to  plant  the  crop.  It 
takes  an  immense  quantity  of  trash  to  do  this, 
but  the  land  is  evidently  much  benefited  by  it, 
particularly  if  of  a  stiff  or  tenacious  texture. 
The  crop  planted  on  this  field  the  next  year, 
would  be  benefited  more  than  the  first,  when 
the  trash  shall  have  been  more  decomposed ;  and 
by  keeping  up  this  process  (if  the  resource  of 
gathering  does  pot  fail),  the  land  will  continue 
to  improve,  year  after  year,  without  rest. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  G.  Norton. 

Robertsville,  S.  C„  ‘30th  April  1857. 

- i  t igg -  ♦  - 

Cotton, 

Our  ranch  esteemed  friend  and  able  correspondent, 
Dr.  Phillips,  will,  we  trust,  not  cut  us  for  our  seeming 
neglect  in  thus  long  delaying  the  appearance  of  the 
following  articles,  which  we  thought  had  been  passed 
to  our  publisher,  to  appear  in  the,  last  number,  and 
did  not  discover  the  neglect  till  too  late  to  get  them 
in.  We  are  not  much  in  favor  of  encouraging  the 
production  of  cotton,  to  the  great  neglect  of  other 
more  important  crops,  and  especially  at  thistimewhen 
many  of  our  half  and  half  fanners  and  planters  are 
buying  Northern  hay  in  Charleston,  and  bringing  it 


300  miles  into  the  i&t error,  to  keep  their  stock  alive 
till  winter  leaves  us.  and  broomsedge  makes  itsapj  ear^ 
ance. 

13 nt  the  remarks  of  our  friend  will”  he  read  with 
much  interest  by  very  many  of  our  cotton  making 
mania  planters,  now  when  the  article  is  commanding  a 
fair  price  with  .fettering  prospects  ahead.  Such  pros¬ 
pects  as  would  stimulate  to'  a  ruinous  Over  produc¬ 
tion  another  year,  was  it  not  for  tire  Providential  inter  J 
feranes  of  frosts  and  snows  up  to  May,  which  are' 
nipping  us  in  the  bud,  and  will,  in  all  probability^ 
greatly  curtail  rmr  over  rsaehmg  anticipations.  Dis¬ 
tressing,  though  it  may  he,  to  many  to  think  that  t heir- 
10  and  12  bales  to  the  hand,  wilt  he  induced  to  half 
that  number,  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  they 
have  not  more  reason  to  be  thankful  than  to  repine  ;  ■}. 
it,  for  ft  addition  of  a  substitution  in  part  of  grainy 
there  is  no  telling  what?  prise  a  short  crop  of  eottms 
will  bring. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  encourage  emi¬ 
gration  from  our  State,  but  were  vs  a  ectlon  planter,- 
we  could  nor  confine  ourself  I  o  the  2  ar.d  3  bales  pro¬ 
duction,  whilst  sach  lands  as  described  by  Dr.  V .. 
may  be  obtained  at  a  low  figure,,  and  from,  which  10  tw 
12  bales  to  the  hand  is  no  uncommon  occurrence.. 

Mr.  Editor  : — When  reading  what  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  Manchester  Examiner,  ff  "timet  & 
Smith's  Times,  &c.-,  all  English  j  carnal?,,  have  to* 
say  about  the  cotton  demand  and  the  vast  prof¬ 
its  made  from  its  marry  fee  tare- — when  statistics- 
are  abundant  '.hat  prove  the  world  ha?  t& defends 
upon  these  U.  S.,— when  other  countries,  In¬ 
stead  of  increasing  supply,  as  is  demand be¬ 
come  beautifully  less  year  by  year— when  the 
matter  is  proven  beyond  all  question,  that'  n£ 
fair  living  rates  to  America,  other  growers- 
must  almost  starve — and  when  seeing  the  grand' 
position  we  of  the  South  occupy,  I  am 
constrained  to  pause  with  wonder  at  our  in¬ 
difference.  England  must  have  cotton.  With 
it,  sits  sail  buy  bread  ;  without,  she  is  a  by-word, 
a  hissing;  all  the  nations  of  earth  would  re¬ 
member  her  iron  heel,  and  she  would  be  more  a 
matter  of  scorn  than  the  down-trodden  Jews. 

Our  interest  lies  in  making  cotton  for  her  to 
work  up  until  such  time  as  we  can  work  up  a 
goodly  part  thereof  in  our  own  cotton  fields; 
until  such  time  as  we  strengthen  ourselves 
against  our  Northern  invaders.  We  can  do-  iit» 
and  yet  have  labor  to  work  up  cotton  into  all 
the  coarse,  heavy  fabrics  we  need. 

Mississippi  now  contains  some  of  the  best 
cotton  lands  on  the  broad  earth,  with  a  prox¬ 
imity  to  steam  boats,  and  thereby  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  not  demanding  land  carriage  oil  an  av¬ 
erage  of.  perhaps,  15  miles,  and  a  freight  aver¬ 
aging  less  than  i  cent  to  New  Orleans. 

We  will  take  the  river  tier  of  counties,  be- 
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ginning  15  miles  North  of  Vicksburg,  where 
lands  will  certainly,  for  10  or  20  years,  average 
n  500  bale  per  acre,  considering  1500  lbs.  seed 
cotton  to  make  it — after  timber  is  thoroughly 
deadened.  Issaqueana,  say  25  townships ; 
Washington,  35;  Bolivar, 22;  Ivoahoma,  17; 
Tunica,  say  20;  Desoto,  21.  In  full,  120  town¬ 
ships,  with  enough  fractions  to  increase  to  130 
townships,  equal  to 2,635,200  acres.  Beingfully 
2  millions  of  as  rich  acres  as  a  crow  ever  flew 
over.  Really  it  is  to  me  a  doubt  whether  the 
Union  Cart  show  such  a  body  of  land  in  the 
same  limits,  so  fully  adapted  to  cotton.  These 
counties  alone  can  in  1860,  ship  a  million  of 
bales.  They  will  not  do  so  by  three-fourths, 
but  not  for  want  of  land,  its  fertility  or  adapt- 
edness,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  there  are  negroes 
enough  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  up¬ 
per  parts  ot  Georgia  and  Alabama,  in  Tennes¬ 
see  and  North  and  East  Mississippi  (and  capi¬ 
tal  enougli  too),  to  make  these  counties  pro¬ 
duce  a  fair  crop  in  I860,  if  they  were  now  on 
the  ground,  and  the  crops  in  those  States  would 
be  so  iittle  reduced,  that  the  worid  would  not 
find  it  out.  Why,  sir,  I  think  I  can  point  to 
plantations  where  2  hales  per  hand  are  not 
made,  in  your  State,  and  it  certainly  must  take 
these  2  bales  to  pay  plantation  and  family  ex¬ 
pense — what  is  or  can  be  laid  up,  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine.  I  know  what  we  can  spend  out  here, 
and  how  we  get  it  to  spend.  Suppose  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Bolivar,  it  does  require  double  the 
cost,  say  |4  bales,  deduct  this  from  8,  or  10,  or 
12 bales,  andjyou  will  see  what  the  margin  would 
he  in  an  economical  money-making  family.  If 
I  was  under  30  years  of  age,  I  would  willingly 
agree  to  give  the  owner  10  bales  per  full  hand, 
and  run  all  risk  of  getting  rich  on  -what  I  would 
make  over,  and  engage  for  10  years.  There 
arc  many  iibug-a-boos"’  hatched  up  by  men  fouiyd 
star-scraping.  I  have  been  living,  nearly  East 
of  Vicksburg,  about  12  miles  on  an  air  line,  for 
over  26  years,  and  have  not  starved  on  account 
of  hadjroads,  nor  been  ate  up  by  musquitoes,  nor 
kilt  by  cholera  or  yallow  fever ;  and  I  believe 
with  all  of  our  indifference  to  life,  pushing, 
exposure,  disease  and  cholera  thrown  in,  I  will 
compare  health  statistics  with  South  Carolina. 

I  do  not  desire  to  make  comparisons,  but  they 
hftve  been  made  by  my  brothers,  natives  of 
South  Carolina.  WVhave  not  accumulated  the 
fortunes  here,  that  perhaps  you  have,  but,  dear 
sir,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  our  bills,  $1200  to  $2000 
for  drygoods  alone,  and  every  thing  else  alike. 
There  is  no  need,  it  is  very  true,  and  where  you 
find  here  a  desire  to  make  a  dime  and  keep  it, 
you  may- hear  the  eagle  on  it  scream  as  lound  as 


it  can  anywhere. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  what  can 
be  made!  tvliat  is  made!  1  know  one.  born 
the  sarjm  year,  and  married  the  same  year,  and 
came  to  this  County,  and  perhaps  from  the 
State  that  I  Was  or  did,  who  with  three  negro 
women  to  begin  on  in  1S29,  has  many  years  ago 
sold  his  7  to  10  hundred  bales,  and  bought  10 
to  30  thousand  dollars  worth  of  negotiable 
bills  per  year.  I  might  state  many  such,  hut 
money-making  or  money-loving  was  never  a 
matter  I  was  fond  to  dwell  on. 

There  are  hundreds  of  the  energitie  in  yO'ur 
country,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  sons  of  my 
old  school  fellows,  whom  I  would  like  to  see 
turning  their  energies  to  the  good  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country,  and  not  rust  out, ’moulder  away  at 
2  or  3  bales  or  less,  per  year. 

Any  man  who  has  20  effective  hands  there; 
and  land  he  can  sell  at  $10  or  $20  per  acre,  can 
buy  here  and  support  himself  until  his  crops 
here  will  take  him  through.  On  rich  land, 
worth,  say  even  $10  per  acre,  15  or20Bacres  per 
hand,  makes  a  good  farm,  giving  cotton,  corn* 
potatoes  and  firewood.  With  you,  how  much  ? 
Indeed  I  heard  a  gentleman  there,  who  owns 
some  300  or  400  negroes,  talk  of  about  12  to  20 
thousand  acres.  A  man  thereowtling  500  acres, 
worth,  cash,  $5000,  can  buy  here  500  acres, 
one-half  cash,  the  balance  in  1,  2  and  3  years, 
the  surplus  2500  can  support  him  first  year, 
and  by  that  time  he  can  work  through,  and  by 
the  3rd  payment,  his’erops  will  payjevery  back 
debt.  It  takes  energy— we  have  no  use  for 
sleepy  men— we  want  full  grown  men  and 
women,  such  as  fear  nq  dangers  and  will  en¬ 
counter  any  troubles  for  2  or  3  years.  And  by 
the  wav;  a  little  rough  log  cabin,  hog  and  lidm- 
iily,  out  door  exercise,  give  us  a  lease  for  a  lon¬ 
ger  life,]  if  we  do  not  needlessly  expose  our¬ 
selves.  Yours,  &c.,  M.  W.  Philips. 

February  3,  1857. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter, 
Cotton  and  Combinations, 

Mr.  Editor; — I  have  been  somewhat  of  fi 
busy  body  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  life; 
First  dabling  in  politics,  the  military,  Railroads* 
and  agriculture.  All  of  that  time  seeking  to  be 
of  some  service  to  my  country,  but  failing  in  all 
most  every  thing-,  l  jhave  often  asked  myself 
the  question,  for  what  purpose  did  God  make 
me?  and  at  this  time  am  as  far  as  ever  from  a 
solution  of  that  important  problem. 

Sometimes]  I  ventured  to  write  an  article  for 
the  papers,  upon  Sou  them  rights,  the  free  school 
system,  direct  importations  and  other  questions. 
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And  after  taxing  my  powers  for  several  days, 
the  Editor  frequently  returned  my  articles,  re¬ 
spectfully  declining  to  publish,  or  would  throw 
them  under  his  desk  among  his  rubbish,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  it.  And  then  I  would  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  God  never  intended  me 
for  a  writer,  or  that  the  Editor  was  stupid,  or 
perhaps  very  drunk  or  very  sober.  And  now 
Mr.  Editor,  if  you  feel  disposed  to  make  a  sim¬ 
ilar  disposition  of  this,  I  shall  not  complain,  for 
I  am  accustomed  to  such  treatment,  and  you 
will  have  precedent  to  support  you. 

But  living  in  retirement  and  feeling  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  all  which  concerns  our 
beloved  State,  and  having  no  one  to  talk  to,  I 
must  at  times  indulge  in  a  little  scribble,  and  by 
throwing  this  under  the  table,  you  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  escape  a  similar  vssitation;  so  look  out 
for  a  Noah  flood  of  ink,  though  not  for  the  same 
purpose  that  the  great  English  Lexicographer 
is  said  to  have  had  in  view  by  throwing  his  ink- 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  supposed  devil,  which 
give  rise  to  the  witicism  of  a  German  Philoso¬ 
pher,  who  said  that  the  Doctor  did  well,  for  there 
was  nothing  so  much  dreaded  by  his  Satanic 
majesty  as  the  ink-stand. 

Regarding  your  paper  as  abattery  erected  up¬ 
on  the  hills  of  Old  Pendleton,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  agriculture,  I  am  disposed  to  shot  one 
of  its  guns,  and  aim  it  in  thetrue  direction.  Per¬ 
haps  I  shall  not  be  so  fortunate  as  the  great  Na¬ 
poleon  was  in  cutting  off  the  legs  of  his  rene¬ 
gade  General  at  the  first  discharge,  because  there 
are  too  many  legs  which  live,  move  and  fatten 
upon  the  labour  of  the  patient,  docile  and  meek 
cotton  planter. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
likewise  many  legs  among  the  cotton  planters, 
and  if  we  can  get  them  to  fall  into  line,  we  may 
verify  the  theory  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
said  that  the  leg  services  was  the  main  thing 
to  accomplish  victory. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  “Cotton  is 
King.”  French  writers  tauntingly  flount  it  in 
the  face  of  England  upon  the  musquito  ques¬ 
tion,  and  Abolitionists  do  the  same  to  Northern 
Democrats.  It  is  a  king  of  increasing  power, 
and  in  a  few  years  its  fibers  will  bind  the  world 
to  keep  the  peace  (towards  us  at  all  events). 
It  is  the  ballance  wheel  to  the  machinery  of 
commerce,  and  has  done  more  towards  cloth¬ 
ing  the  naked,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  Gospel,  than  most  men  are  aware  of, 
certainly  more  than  any  other  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  by  great  odds. 

And  still  those  who  produce  it  most  abun- 
danthyhavr  generally  hv  combinations,  been  de¬ 


nied  all  the  advantage,  resulting  from  the?  ordi¬ 
nary  principle  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  observing  man  that 
there  are  more  combinations  to  keep  down  tjfc' 
price  of  cotton  than  any  other  staple,  that  its 
prsce  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  produced,  and  the  annual  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  as  upon  the  number  of  hales  in  the 
hands  of  the  operators  ai  a  given  time — tf'ies^ 
speculators  have  a  perfect  organization,  by  tho 
telegraphic  wires,  they  can  communicate  from 
one  chamber  of  commerce  to  another,  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

And  soon  the  telegraph  placed  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  will  be  enlisted 
against  us  lethargick,  Rip  Vanwinkle,  cotton 
planters. 

‘•Ob.  that  Iconldplaee  my  tongue  isi  thunder's  mouth,. 

To  wake  up  the  sleeping’’  Soil’ll, 

Now  why  permit  others  to  judge  for  us  th« 
extent  of  our  crops  and  set  the  price  according¬ 
ly  T  why  not  exercise  that  power  ikes  I 

some  have  pronounced  it  impracticable.  But 
surely  the  letter  of  the  honorable  John  Mc¬ 
Queen,  last  winter,  from  Washington,  when  he 
conferred  with  all  the  plaatej  s  from  every  con- 
greationaf  district  in  the  South,  ought  to  lit? 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of 
its  practicability. 

That  gentleman  is  surely  entitled  to  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  us  all  for  his  services,  which  I  hope 
will  he  the  entering  wedge  for  splitting  old  com¬ 
binations,  and  confer  upon  the  cotton  planter, 
the  poor  boon  of  placing  a  fair  price  upon  tho 
fruit  of  his  labor. 

But  we  will  soon  find  speculators  resorting 
to  the  same  plan  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  us. 
Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  is,  I  regard,  an  impor¬ 
tant  question,  and  here  I  solicit  the  help  of  all 
my  brethren  for  solving  this  problem  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  shall  say  something  more  with  the 
view  of  bringing  about  discussion,  than  with 
the  hope  of  devising  a  perfect  plan.  Should 
this  article  catch  the  eye  of  Mr.  McQueen,  I 
hope  that  he  will  unlimber  his  guns  and  fall  in¬ 
to  battery,  fortified  as  was  Jackson  against 
Packenham.  1  feel  assured  rf  a  similar  victo¬ 
ry  for  the  whole  South. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  from  the  cotton  States,  organ¬ 
ize  themselves  into  an  Agricultural  Society  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  next  winter.  That 
then  and  there  they  enquire  into  the  prospects 
of  the  cotton  crop  each  year,  and  publish  their 
conclusions  in  the  papers  over  the  signature  of 
the  President  of  said  Society,  together  with 
;  all  valuable  foreign  intelligence  that  limy  cats 
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obtain  upon  the  amount  of  eoltor  on  hand  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  And  that  they,  upon  such  information, 
state  what,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  a  fair 
price  per  lb.  for  the  same. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Jon'. 

Remarks. — Thank  t  on,  friend  ‘‘Job,”  go  ahead, 
you  are  on  the  right  track,  and  we  promise  you  at 
least  another  hearing  before  throwing  you  under  the 
desk.  If  you  only  succeed  in  drawing  the  fire  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  Representative  in  Congress,  Gen.  McQueen, 
who  honors  us  with  his  patronage,  on  a  matter  ofso 
much  importance  to  the  whole  South,  it  will  be  grat¬ 
ifying.  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  doubtless  to  very  ma¬ 
ny  of  our  renders  — En.  F.  &  P. 

- ■  tg-  » - — 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Cotton  and  Slavery. 

Mr.  Editor: — To  night  I  have  the  New 
Orleans  Weekly  Delta,  of  the  25th,  and  beg 
you  to  read  an  article  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  on  cotton  and  slavery  ;  also  the  Delta’s  re- 
en«rks.  also  the  New  \  ork  Herald  s  remarks  in 
same  number. 

These  articles  fall  in  opportunely  for  my 
purpose,  and  I  would  like  to  sec  them  issued 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  ev¬ 
ery  cotton  planter  and  slave  owner.  They  are 
welS  worthy  of  attention,  and  more,  of  study  and 
mature  reflection.  Some  few  ideas,  in  my 
opinion,  are  wrong;  such  as  cotton  being 
grown  within  the  tropics,  and  that  while  men 
»e.aja  not  make  cotton.  We  know  of  large  yields 
a«d  premium  articles  being  made  North  of  35° 
North  latitude,  in  Tennessee,  not  far  from 
Memphis;  also  largely  above.  The  idea  I 
have  been  laboring  at,  is  not  to  disturb  the  slave 
owner  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland  or  V  ir- 
ginia  ;  better  make  laws  forbidding  them  brought 
Ikrther  South,  into  the  cotton  region,  hut  use 
She  cotton  growing  negroes  on  the  rich  lands. 
This  will  cause  cotton  to  lie  reduced  to  a  cer¬ 
tain — (almost) — price,  and  perhaps  at  8  cents, 
which  will  cause  more  contention  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Yankeedom,  and  we  can  quietly  and 
silently  pursue  our  own  affairs;  ere  long  Eng¬ 
land  will  pub'icly  advocate  slavery,  and  then 
the  North  with  her  tariff  of  protection,  vvili  he 
simply  nowhere,  though  she  would  not  stay 
there,  as  she  would  swear  loudest  that,  she  had 
always  been  in  favor  of  niggery.  I  feel  ascer¬ 
tain  as  I  can  he  of  any  one  thing  not  proven, 
that  it  the  slaves  in  the  cotton  districts,  were 
put  on  the  choice  lands  of  Arkansas,  Mississip¬ 
pi  and  Louisiana,  that  we  could  in  10  years 
drive  out  all  short  staple  growers,  and  that  we 
would  make  as  much  money  nt  Scents,  as  is 
jeow  made  at  10  cents.  In  the  first  place,  by 


j  having,  say  300,000  operatives  upon  the  above 
|  area  of  country,  there  is  not  the  vicissitudes  of 
!  seasons  to  contend  against,  as  when  spread 
t  over  thousands  of  miles.  Again,  rich  lands 
can  better  stand  up  against  drougths  and  rainy 
seasons.  Besides,  by  making  4,000,000  of  bales 
upon  5,000,000  of  acres,  requiring  half  a  million 
of  ‘‘hands,”  we  would  have  land  for  pastures, 
immensely  over  the  present,  when  it  requires 
j  not  less  than  8  or  9  millions  of  acx*es  to  produce 
3.000,000  bales.  We  may  safely  state  that  there  are 
some  9  or  10  hundred  thousand  persons,  white 
and  black,  who  work  in  the  field,  hoeing  and 
plowing  for  cotton,  and  none  acquainted  with  the 
‘‘swamp  lands” — ‘‘bottoms”  of  the  above  States, 

!  will  deny  that  seven-tenths  would  ever  fail  in 
|  (he  si  me  crops,  thus  giving,  say  any  how,  200,- 
000  operatives  to  make  meat  and  corn  for  our 
towns,  and  those  planters  who  think  meat  rai¬ 
sing  is  too  small  for  a  cotton  planter.  Of  course 
Ihis  is  Utropean,  because  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South  belong  to  sovereigners,  and  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  grateful  to  my  Maker,  that  it  is  so. 
Let  the  thing  be  foreign  from  my  mind  to 
coerce,  let  it  not  be  a  thought.  Yet,  when 
the  thing  is  shown  to  be  practical,  of  individual 
advantage,  of  national  gain,  I  think  the  ener¬ 
getic  should  look  to  it.  Besides,  why  use  this, 
the  last  argument  against  the  mighty  West 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  mosquitoes,  starvation, 
&c.,  Szc.,  to  the  very  small  eend  of  nothing? 
’Tis  “manifest  destiny”  that  Mississippi  will, 
ere  many  years,  be  the  cotton  State ,  and  those 
who  want  the  planting  lands — and  as  to  health, 
especially  for  negroes,  as  good,  if  not  better 
than  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  in  many  oth¬ 
er  portions  of  our  land — had  well  come  out  at 
once.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  ne¬ 
groes  are  as  healthy  in  the  bottom — not  every 
part,  I  admit — as  they  were  from  1820  to  1830, 
in  Richland  District.  I  mean  they  are  deci¬ 
dedly  healthy.  There  are  some  objections,  I 
know,  and  I  am  as  free  to  state  all  I  know,  as 
to  give  the  fair  side.  Water  is  not  good — ’tis 
decidedly  bad — stock  water  often  very  scarce; 
these  can  be  obviated  by  cisterns  and  pools. 
Roads  in  the  winter — that  is  simply  like  fresh 
salt,  impossible;  this  will  be  remedied  in  time, 
when  tli e  country  is  settled,  roads  thrown  up  in 
some  parts,  and  plank  roads  in  others.  As  to 
insects,  there  are  some  all  about,  but  we  man¬ 
age  to  get  through  ;  and  when  the  bad  weather 
is  over,  and  cisterns  built,  we  enjoy  ourselves 
so  much,  we  forget  all  difficulty. 

Yours,  truly,  M.  W.  Phillips, 

Edwards ,  Miss.,  Feb.  3,  1857. 

P.  S.  A  friend  suggests  that  it  will  bq 
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thought  I  am  interested  in  lands.  To  this  I 
simply  remark,  if  planters  would  think  me  ac¬ 
tuated  by  such  motives,  I  am  unfit  to  read  af¬ 
ter.  I  own  no  interest  in  any  land  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  that  can  benefit  me  a  cent,  except  the 
tract  that  I  now  live  on.  M.  W.  P. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Our  Reviewer. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Our  failures  are gqmetimes’as 
instructive  as  our  successes,  and  when  we  pen¬ 
ned  that  “Pet  story  of  ours,  we  expected  when 
Broomsedge  came  to  review  that  article  (if  he 
vvere  not  prepared  tp  falsify  the  story),  he  would 
have  favored  us  with  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  failure,  but  we  have  been 
disappointed  ;  instead  of  a  learned  and  scien¬ 
tific  explanation,  B.  takes  fire,  and  from  the 
quantity  of  smoke  emitted,  we  became  alarm¬ 
ed,  thinking  he  might  te  entirely  consumed; 
but  we  are  truely  glad  to  learn  in  the  sequel, 
that  there  is  still  a  ‘‘little  of  1pm  yet  left.”  We 
hope  that  little  may  increase,  “that  he  may 
live  a  thousand  years  and  his  shadow  never 
grow  less,”  for  we  intended  no  disparagement 
in  publishing  that  story,  as  B.  knows  or  should 
believe,  no  man  respects  the  high  position  he 
occupies  as  an  agricultural  writer,  than'pve  do. 
His  bold  flings  at  humbuggery  has  done  much 
good,  aud  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
he  will  piake  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where 
pope  grew  at  the  time  he  came  in  possession  of 
hi3  present  farm;  but  as  for  the  two  ears  of 
corn,  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied.  B.  is  right 
in  supposing  that  story  was  the  only  one  we 
have  told  in  the  last  six  months;  but  vve  will 
notify  him  we  have  three  more  equally  as  good, 
in  reserve,  to  tell  u'hen  he  gets  fully  over  the 
pne  already  told.  B.  shrewdly  suspects  that  S. 
saw  some  sights  as  perplexing  to  his  equanimi¬ 
ty,  as  his  field  of  corn,  when  he  was  reaping 
the  political  field  and  gathering  so  sparcely. 
We  frankly  confess  that  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  we  saw  sights  that  not  only  perplexed^  but 
mortified  us;  we  saw  sights  that  soon  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  with  our  system  of  ethicks,  both 
rporal  aqd  political,  we  had  no  business  on  that 
§eld,  or  any  chance  of  success.  We  were  badly 
beaten,  but  we  came  out  with  clean  hands  and 
a  concffcnce  void  of  offence.  No  person  even 
accused  us  of  meddling  with  his  “ Tent  cloth." 
But  \t\  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  we  saw 
nothing  (everything  considered),  that  perplex¬ 
ed  us  so  n(uch  as  “.That  field  of  corn  ;”  unless, 
perhaps,  it  was  his  nearest  neighbor’s  (our  old 
anti  much  yespgcted  friend,  Dr.  P-)»  gate..  We 


have  arrived  at  that  time  of  life,  when  it  is  some 
labor  and  trouble  to  get  off  and  on  our  horse  ; 
lyheri  we  arrived  at  that  gate,  we  tried  many 
plans  to  open  it  without  dismounting,  but  a!!  in 
vain;  we  had  to  dismount,  and  after  we  had 
dismounted,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we 
opened  it;  we  then  had  to,  lead  through,  bitch, 
gobackto  the  outside  and  fasten  H,  then  climb 
the  fence  to  get  to  our  horse.  We  saw  much 
of  the  practical  agricultural  operations  of  our 
District,  and  to  our  judgment,  judging  from  the 
quality  of  the  crop,  the  order  it  was  in,  &c., 
&c.,  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly,  on  Pea  Ridge,  had  the 
best  managed  farm  we  saw. 

Starrowgrass. 

Little  Branch,  May  12th,  1857. 

-  —a  ym n  - — 

.  For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

“Broo^lsedge.,, 

That  field  of  corn  story,  is  a  capital  story* 
Mr  Editor.’’  It  is  a  severe  cut — it  is  a  home- 
thrust.  Notwithstanding,  tho,’  ‘‘Broomsedge” 
is  considered  by  all  readers  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  in  this  region  the  best  agricultural  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  day.  He  generally  indicates  the 
right  way,  if  he  should,  lik  the  road  point &Kv 
not  move  himself.  Although  his  Essay  on 
Plantation  Hygiene,  upon  the  whole  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  he  advances  some  notions  that  I  think 
are  objectionable,  or  at  least  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead-  He  says  ‘‘The  grounds  immediately 
about  the  quarters  should  he  kept  clean,  and 
if  well  set  in  grass,  it  would  be  all  the  better. 
Although  a  plat  of  ground,  dry  and  elevated  as 
it  should  be — upon  which  “the  sun’s  rays  play 
the  whole  day” — and  to  which  ‘‘hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  have  free  access,”  is  little  likely  to  be  well 
set  in  grass;  yet  as  some  persons  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  encourage  its  growth  where  the  above 
circumstances  did  not  obtain,  1  would  presume 
to  advance  the  opinion,  that  no  vegetables 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  immediately  about 
the  quarters.  From  the  fact,  that  vegetables 
radiate  caloric  (beat),  the  ground  upon  which 
they  grow,  is  more  retentive  of  moisture,  there¬ 
by  favoring  decomposition,  and  producing  a 
chilling  atmosphere,  bath  or  either  of  which 
may  produce  disease.  For  authority  on  this 
subject  your  readers,  particularly  medical  men, 
may  consult  Prof.  John  Bell’s  paper  on  “Mi¬ 
asmas  the  alledged  cause  of  Fevers,”  and 
Well’s  on  Dew.”  Again  he  says,  ‘‘Th&cabbins 
should  be  set  well  off  the  ground,  so  tb.at  the 
rain  can  have  a  clear  sweep  at  cleaning,  pat 
now  and  then.”  If  the  Col.’s  views  were  fully 
carried  out,  I  willingly  admit  that  there 
piiglit  be  nodiliterious  result  in  either  case;  but 
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tts  they  are  cacnlntedtd  mislead,  or  if  not  fully 
carried  out,  had  consequences  would  result,  1 
'would  eider  a  cv.veal  to  bctli  pWis.  I  foe!  veYy 
certain — I  am  confident,  tJiat  1  have  traced  the 
cause  of  Typhoid  Fever,  to  the  existence  of 
rrtaistu-fe,  I'lroditced  by  rain  water  running  un- 
xler  cabins.  To  he  sure  it  had  not  the  free 
sweep  the  Col,  recommends,  1  u  ould  say  nev¬ 
er  allow  the^existence  of  moisture  about,  and 
particularly  under  dwellings,  from  any  avoida¬ 
ble  cause..  Yours,  &c,, 

York. 

Tor  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Manuring  for  Coro . 

The  followitigiaiticle  should  have  appeared  curlier  hi 
tide  )  ear,  but  was  not  -reeieved  in  time  even  for  our 
-Way  number — Fa.  F.  &.  V. 

It  is  perfectly  useless  Jo  piddle  at  a  business. 
Sf  you  attempt  to  manure,  begin  with  energy, 
and  do  the  work  in  earnest.  To  toil  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  woods  mould  by  the  bushel,  is  .play¬ 
ing  with  an  idea.  Mr.  Plowstock  inquires  the 
best  way  to  apply  manure,  whether  in  the  drill 
or  broadcast. 

it  does  seem  that  any  practical  farmer  could 
decide  that  question  at  once.  And  the  best  way 
must  -depend  upon  the  proportion  of  manure, 
which  he  car.  afford  to  apply  to  the  acre  Gi  laud. 

If  he  has  a  good  farmers  measure  for  am- 
it u re*  (i.  e.|  a  waggon  five  inches  wide  on  the 
3 rend,  that  will  not  sink  into  the  land  when  a 
load  is  put  on  it,*  and  four  strong  oxen  to  pull 
It,  then  he  may  put  twenty  loads  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  In  the  drill,  per  acre,  or  ten  of 
good  stable  manure.  Put  have  the  furrows 
deep  and  wide,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  clay,  break 
it  with  one  of  Dr.  Broyles?  Subsoil  Plows,  or 
.some  other  plow,  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

But  if  our  friend  Plowstock  has  two  hundred 
loads  of  manure  to  put  on  five  acres  of  land,  then 
apply  it  broadcast;  after  the  land  is  well  broke, 
spread  itregularly  on  oueside  of  t lie  field,  (a)  and 
plow  the  land  into  beds,  four  feet  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  plant  in  drills  by  opening  the  j 
bed  deep  with  a  long  plow. 

Turn  the  manure  under  in  making  the  beds, 

within  twelve  hours  after  it  is  scattered,  on  it  ' 
— 

*The  waggon  Ion  !  is  the  common  way  of  telling  die 
quantity,  though  I  di  nk  t>3’  the  ton  would  be  better  j 
understood,  as  manures  vary  in  weight,  and  waggons  I 
vary  in  size;  my  waggon  will  earn-  two  tons 

I  use  an  oblique  pointed  twisting  shovel.  (&)  4  inches 
across  the  point,  which  bills  back  at  an  angle  of  45  de¬ 
grees.  and  when  sharp  will  cut  small  bushes  off  easily. 
They  are  laid  with  blister  steel,  and  well  tempered, 
and  the  cheapest  plow  ever  used. 

(n)  “On  one  side  of  the  field,  we  don’t  understand 
this.  Is  it  to  begin  on  one  side  of  the  field  ? — Ed 

(i)  Si  imply  a  jack  plow. — Ed' 


will  loose  a  great  deal  of  its  strength  (c).  This 
,  is  a  Vnax’.m  as  old  as  Dryden,  who  said,  ‘‘never 
|  haul  out  more  manure  in  the  day,  than  you'ean 
|  cover  in  the  evening.” 

You  may  put  fresh  stable  manure  in  the  drill 
in  January,  and  cover  it  with  one  good  furrow, 
and  let  it  remain  until  the  last  of  March,  then  bed 
out  the  rows  and  plant  the  corn,  and  it  will 
never  fire  if  well  cultivated. 

I  have  noticed  some  farmers  who  will  haul 
out  four  or  five  hundred  loads  of  manure  on  a 
common  waggon  in  tiie  winter,  when  the  land 
is  wet,  to  save  time,  and  have  it  dotted  over 
fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land,  in  little  piles,  for 
two  months,  when  half  to  one  third  of  its 
strength  would  be  exhaled  by  the  sun,  and 
blown  away  by  the  winds.  The  land  cut  into 
gullies  a  foot  or  more  deep,  and  the  mules  chaf¬ 
ed  and  worn  down  as  much  as  a  winters  haul¬ 
ing  to  market  would  do,  and  one  good  mule  will 
cost  as  much  as  four  oxen.  A  plenty  of  good 
hay,  and  three  pecks  of  meal  per  day,  will  keep 
a  team  of  oxen  in  good  work  order  through  the 
j  winter.  They  however  must  be  stabled  as  well 
j  as  mules,  have  large  racks  and  troughs.  Their 
!  meal  roust  he  mixed  with  some  cut  food  to  pro. 
vent  waste. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  manure, 
hut  the  great  trouble  is,  to  make  and  save  it 
properly. 

Yours,  Tom  Singletree.- 

Earlsvill.,  S,  C.  April  6th,  1857. 

(<0  The  loss  by  evaporation  from  manure,  especial¬ 
ly  when  spread  thinly  over  the  land,  is  more  imaginary 
than  real;  when  left  in  heaps  so  as  to  cause  it  to  heat 
and  undergo  decomposition,  then  some  of  the  gases 
may  he  driven  off,  hut  ifspread  thinly,  unless  washed 
off  by  heavy  rains,  there  is  but  little  clanger  of  loss. — 
Ed. 

Agricultural  College. 

In  the  March  No.  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
we  published  an  address  “To  the  Citizens  of 
South  Carolina,”  on  t lie  subject' of  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed 
friend  Sam’l  R.  Black,  which  we  hoped  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  friends  and  advo¬ 
cates  cf  the  Agricultural  interests  of  cur  State 
and  elicit  discussion  on  a  matter  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  that  most  lespectable  and  much 
neglected  class.  But  our  friend  has  failed  te> 
draw  the  fire  except  of  a  solitary  gun.  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  were  fired  over  his  head  from 
our  May  No. — the  object  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  to  “bring  him  to,”  instead  of  encouraging 
him  to  proceed  on  Ids  most  praise-worthy  hut 
perilous  mission.  We  have  for  many  years 
past  berm  in  favor  of  and  most  anxious  for  the- 
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establishment  of  an  institute  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  South  Carolina  College,  for  the 
training  and  education  of  the  agricultural  class 
of  our  State.  The  “Labor  School”  scheme  has 
been  tried  and  abandoned  as  impracticable  in 
the  South.  Whether  the  plan  proposed  by  M. 
B.,  the  outlines  of  which  are  only  given  iu  the 
article  abovealluded  to,  is  afeasible  one,  is  some¬ 
what  problematical.  But  he  has  essayed  to 
lay  his  foundation — let  others  view  it,  examine 
it  cfosely,  and  if  found  deficient,  correct  it,  tear 
it  up  and  lay  a  better — otherwise,  build  on  it. 

We  find  in  the  April  number  of  the  Southern 
Planter ,  a  '‘Plan  oj  Instruction  in  the  Principal 
and  Auxiliary  Departments  of  the  School  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  the  University  of  Virginia ,”  the  bare 
reading  of  which  afforded  us  pleasure.  We 
would  above  all  things,  in  our  devotion  to  the 
cause,  be  most  delighted  to  see  such  a  system 
in  full  operation  in  our  own  State. 

The  author  of  the  plan  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
master  workman,  of  whom  the  Editor  of  the 
Planter  says: 

“We  are  not  permitted  to  give  the  name  of 
the  author;  but  we  know  him  well,  and  can 
assure  our  readers  that  he  is  a  gentleman  offine 
intellect,  thoroughly  trained  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated  ;  himself  an  adept  in  what  he  here|pre- 
scribes;  and  of  an  age  and  judgment  too  ma¬ 
ture  and  ripe  to  act  under  the  impulses  of  mere 
enthusiasm.” 

But  for  its  great  length,  we  would  he  pleased 
to  give  the  synopsis  of  the  writer  in  full,  but 
must  limit  our  extracts  to  bis  concluding  re¬ 
marks  on  the  “ Farm  for  Demonstration  or  In¬ 
struction.” 

Farm  for  Demonstration  or  Instruction. 

It  has  been  conceded  in  this  paper,  that  by 
means  of  ‘Models,’  * Plates’  and  ‘Specimens,’  the 
school  of  Agriculture  may  attain  to  eminent 
usefulness.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  its  full  ca¬ 
pacity  forgood,  can  bedeveloped  only  by  ‘Dem¬ 
onstrations,  on  a  ‘Farm.’ 

The  objects  of such  an  Appendage  to  a  school 
of ‘Theory  and  Practice,’  seem  to  he,  to  illus¬ 
trate  in  a  given  climate  and  soil,  the  lest  methods 
of  Husbandry ; — to  show  the  management  of 
Farm  in  the  details,  and  in  the  whole:  to  teach, 
by  the  pupil’s  ‘ taking  hold'  with  his  own  hands, 
the  arts  of  draining,  plowing,  sowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  reaping,  stacking,  threshing, 
and  preparing  the  products,  for  market:  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  management  and  treatment  ofall  live¬ 
stock  on  the  place,  whether  designed  for  food 
or  lahour  or  other  products :  to  teach  the  du¬ 
ties  of  shepherds  and  graziers:  the  whole 
management  of  the  stall  and  dairy:  the  duties 
of  an  ‘overseer’  or  ‘steward  of  the  Farm  the 
practical  keeping  of  Farm  accounts,  and  daily  j 
Records. 

This  excludes  what  is  technically  termed  an  J 
'Experimental  Farm,'  as  it  is  defined  by  one  of 


the  most  approved  writers  on  Practical  Agri¬ 
culture:  a  farm,  ‘‘the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  best  properties  of 
plants  and  animals  by  experiment ,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  those  objects  are  worthy  to 
be  introduced  into  an  ordinary  farm  : — on  which 
it  would,  therefore,  be  obviously  needless  to 
follow  the  ordinary  modes  of  cultivating  the 
ordinary  plants  and  of  rearing  the  ordinary  an¬ 
imals  : — on  which  on  the  contrary,  new  plants/’ 
(and  we  must  add)  various,  and  even  inferior 
breeds  of  animals,  “extraordinary  modes  of  cul¬ 
tivating  and  rearing,  are  to  be  tried,  with  the 
usual  risk  of  failure.”* 

A  farm  and  a  system  like  this,  confounds  in 
its  design,  the  original  investigator  of  truth, 
with  the  student  of  truths  or  laws  already  as¬ 
certained.  it  is  a  laboratory  where  materials 
and  methods  are  brought  into  ‘relation’  with 
each  other  with  risks  of  mistake,  failure,  ex¬ 
plosion  and  confusion.  It  is  a  theatre  for  the 
ready  made  philosopher,  but  not  for  the  unin¬ 
itiated  learner. 

We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  a  certain 
kind  of ‘experimenting’ may  be  highly  useful, 
yea,  is  necessary — that  which  exhibits  to  the 
pupil’s  eye  various  methods  of  planting  and 
cultivating  numerous  varieties  of  vegetable 
growth; — various  methods  of  breeding,  rear¬ 
ing,  feeding,  fattening  several  varieties  of  each 
kind  of  useful  stock;  multiplied  operations,  ma¬ 
chines,  manures  and  soi!s;but  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  rule  or  condition,  t  hat  the  component  parts 
of  the  whole  system  shall  be  approved  and  not 
vicious:  and  that,  with  each  fact  submitted  to 
observation  before  the  learner,  there  shall  be 
given  such  instruction  as  will  enable  him  to 
comprehend  clearly,  the  reasons  or  princi¬ 
ples. 

It  would  cost  too  much  of  the  material  of ‘Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economy’ — of  Land,  Labour,  Live¬ 
stock,  circulating  capital,  to  institute,  fur  the 
instruction  of  a  class,  a  series  of  experiments 
which  are,  by  supposition,  to  result  in  failures 
of  crop,  injury  to  the  soil,  and  the  corrupting 
of  breeds. 

We  may  exhibit  for  instruction,  examples  of 
defective  design,  had  execution,  and  untoward 
results,  when  they  occur  spontaneously  or  ac¬ 
cidentally,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  wise  to  create 
disorders  that  we  may  heal  them,  nor  subjects 
vegetable  and  animal  life  to  continual  torture 
at  the  probable  expense  of  capital  and  sound 
knowledge. 

Our  plan  will  likewise  exclude  the  so-called 
‘Model  Farm,’  in  proposing  that  the  work 
shall  be  executed  by  regular  labourers,  instead 
of  the  Pupils.  Except  this  difference  and  cer¬ 
tain  defects  which  may  he  expected  to  arise 
from  ordinary  causes  of  failure,  want  of  skill  in 
the  sueprrntending  head,  c.r  casuaUties  t>f  we  at  b  - 
er  or  pests,  the  ‘Farm’  here  contemplated  will 
be  ‘Model;’  but  its  whole  design  is  best  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  title, 

‘Farm  for  Demonstration  or  Instruction.’ 

At  present,  we  may  be  content  with  that 
measure  ofactual  exercise  on  the  “Farm,”  which 


*  (* Stephen’s  Farmer's  Guide,”  p.  124. 
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corresponds  With  evolution  in  tim  practice  ofa  ;  (inn  of  these  details.  \vc  are  sensibly  chilled  by 
Gymnasium,  or  of  a  military  Academy.  ;  the  consciousness  that  tlteir  consummation  is 

Fortunately  in  one  aspect,  a  majority  of  those  |  remote.  Means  are  wanting,  and  \vc  are  to 
who  ffllow  the  instructions  of  the  school,  will  j  throve  ourselves  for  their  supply  upon  the  I.e.r- 
probably  be  prospective  land-owners.  Their  |  islatnre  am*  upon  the  voluntary  contributions 
province  will  be  to  direct,  not  to  execute,  and  of  which  we  have  the  conspicuous  example  al- 
wliile  they  can  never  handle  a  hoe,  a  plow,  or  ready  referred  to. 
nil  axe,  like  a  man  who  has  used  them  habit¬ 
ually,  yet  they  may  learn  pretty  well,  the  right 
mode,  by  having  seen  them  well  used. 

There  is  a  class  of  young  men,  who,  it  is 
hoped,  would  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  propituous  opportunity  to  be  educate  1  for 
the  business  of  Overseers  orjJFann  Stewards. 

Their  independence  and  good  sense  would  be 
eminently  illustrated  if  they  would  perform  la¬ 
bor  on  the  farm,  and  receive  such  credit-  for  it 
in  allowance,  or  in  money,  as  would  partly  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of education. 

lu  further  detail  of  this  organization  we  may 
provide  that,  having  procured  a  body  of  land 
of  suitable  quality,  quantity  and  location,  the 
professor  of  agricu.ture  shall,  as  principal  or 
quasi-proprietor,  have  control  of  the  whole 
‘•Farm,”  subject  only  to  the  constituting  au¬ 
thorities:  determining  the  labour  to  he  applied, 
systems  of  improvement,  methods  of  operation, 
selecting  machinery,  impliments,  stock,  seeds, 
fruits;  regulating  processes  of  breeding,  cross 
breeding,  rearing,  feeding,  fattening,  directing 
manufactures  which  are  practicable,  in  wood, 
iron,  flax,  cotton  :  of  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

To  give  fuller  efficiency  to  this  co-ordinate 
department,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  agent 
whose  function  shall  be  that  of  an  “attendant,” 
or  “practical  assistant,”  under  the  principal,  to 
superintend,  at  all  times  the  business  of  the 
“Farm,”  the  work,  the  stock,  See. ;  to  prepare, 
according  to  a  memorandum  furnished  him  by 
the  professor,  materials  an  I  subjects  for  in¬ 
struction,  and  to  assist  in  rnanapulations  bef  r  • 
the  class. 

Next,  dividing  the  class  into  sections  of  10  or 
12,  composed  partly  of  Juniors  and  partly  of 
Seniors,  the  professor  will,  upon  the  ground, 
carry  the  sections  severally  and  successfully, 
through  the  “Demonstrations”  and  “Exercises” 
adverted  to.  The  days  for  these  duties  will  lie 
appointed  by  the  Principal,  having  due  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  seasons  when  particular  processes 
are  going  on. 

C lasses  of  two.  (ono  a  senior,  the  other  aju-  jjects  over  the 
nior),  may  be  detailed  it)  succession,  to  inspect,  mind,  are  not 


duriug  a  period  of  two  weeks,  each,  the  whole 
management  of  the  ‘-Farm;”  to  keep,  ac  tor- 
fling  toa  prescribed  method,  a  daily  account  of 
receipts  and  expenditures:  a  daily  tabulated  re¬ 
cord  of  farm  operations,  facts,  and  results:  of 
Thermometric,  Barometric  and  other  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  Air.  Ot  this  record,  the  section  may 
preface,  at  the  end  ot  its  term,  a  Resume,  re¬ 
citing  in  proper  detail,  and  with  judicious  gen¬ 
eralization,  the  leading  facts.  They  may  spread 
this,  (after  being  reviewed  and  approved  as  a 

school  exercise  by  the  professor)  upon  the  pa-  . . . 

ges  af  a  Book  adapted  to  preserve  it  as  a  per-  j  forgotten.  What  a  safe-guard  is  sued  a  notrie, 
manent  historical  record.  i  from  the  temptations  of  the  world;  what  an  in- 

Whutever  of  enthusiasm  or  of  hope  may  have  ^  fluence  for  good  does  it  not  hold  over  the  mind, 
beer)  warmed  into  existence  by  the  conteiiipia-  ,  We  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  emigra 


We  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  our  farm¬ 
ers  pay  so  little  attention  to  providing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  comforts  and  pleasures  with 
which  they  could  so  eas  ly  surround  their 
homes.  Our  climate  is  a  genial  one,  producing, 
with  the  proper  care,  a  great  number  of  tbe 
most  valuable  fruits,  and  favorable  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  an  endless  variety  of  flowers.  Many 
sections  of  our  district  are  eminently  suited  tor 
the  grazing  and  raising  of  fine  herds,  if  our 
farmers  would  only  give  their  attention  to  it,  or 
bes  ow  a  little  labor  in  preparing  with  proper 
grasses  their  pastures.  And  yet  many  of  their 
homes  are  wanting  in,  or  entirely  destitute  of 
most  of  the  comforts  these  things  afford.  Why 
not  raise  your  own  fruits,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  grapes,  apricots,  strawberries,  &c.,  which 
are  among  the  best  fruits  known  to  the  world  ? 
You  can,  with  a  little  care, have  all  these  things 
in  abundance,  and  the  pleasure  it  will  aff  rfl 
yourself  and  family,  and  the  social  enjoyment 
you  shall  have  with  the  friends  you  shall  in¬ 
vite  to  share  them  with  you,  will  amply  repay 
all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Why  not  beautify  your  homes  with  (low¬ 
ers?  They  will  diffuse  a  sweet  atmosphere 
around  it.  make  it  an  inviting  home  to  you  in 
your  hours  of  leisure  and  weariness:  give  jt  a, 
doubly  dear  place  in  your  memory.  The  culti¬ 
vation  will  afford  a  healthful  and  pie  asm  t  pas¬ 
time  fm  your  wife.  ke.ep  alive  the  youthful  and 
tender  feelings  of  her  heart,  ami  relieve  tho 
vexations  that  so  often  beset  her  domestic  life, 
and  of  which  you  know  little  how  to  sympa¬ 
thize.  They  will  afford  pleasure  to  your  chil¬ 
dren,  and  attach  them  to  home.  They  will  ex¬ 
ercise  a  gen  le  am!  wholesome  influence  upon 
their  minds  and  their  hearts,  teaching  them  by 
their  beauty  and  their  frailty,  more  impressive 
lessons  of  wisdom  than  are  to  be  learned  from 
books.  The  influence  of  even  inanimate  ob- 
mind,  especially  the  youthful 
often  rightly  estimated.  The 
mind  so  susceptible  of  impressions,  takes  shape 
from  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tneb  If  the  same  objects,  or  the  same  class  of 
objects  oontin  ally  recur,  and  are  again  and 
again  made  the  subject  of  thought,  they  at 
length  give  shape  and  direction  to  the  mind. 
The  Indian  reared  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  can 
never  he  anything  else  than  a  savage. 

Parents  cannot  do  too  much  to  make  home 
pleasant  to  their  children.  It  should  be  a  place 
‘‘beloved  by  them  o’er  all  the  world  beside,” 
full  of  pleasant  associations  that  can  never  ho 
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tioii  from  our  midst  to  fiml  a  lion  e  in  the  far  1 
West,  mi-gilt  be  prevented  by  attaching  -chil-  1 
dren  to  their  bourses,  by  surrounding  it  with 
such  objects  as  ti  e  mind  delights  to  dwell  upon, 
and  with  which  it  forms  the  most  lasting  asso-  i 
eiations.  The  emigrant  now,  in  leaving  his  has¬ 
tily  exhausted  lands,  his  tottering  dwelling  and 
neglected  grounds,  whose  only  adornments  con¬ 
sist.  probably  of  a  chicken  coop  on  one  side, 
and  a  log  corncrib  or  pigsty  on  ihe  other,  has 
no  home-ties  to  break,  has  nothing  to  weep 
over,  lias  nothing  to  look  hack  upon, 

But  let  our  farmers  once  improve  their  lands, 
sow  green  pastures  for  their  cattle,  build  neat 
and  handsome  cottages,  adorn  their  ground 
with  shade  trees  and  flower  gardens,  surround 
themselves  with  the  comforts  that  are  within 
their  reach,  and  they  will  forget  the  West  with 
its  prairies  and  fertile  valleys,  and  find  that  they 
can  live  as  happily,  and  prosperously  too  per¬ 
haps,  here,  as  any  place  upon  the  inhabitable 
globe. 

Money  expended  in.  this  way  is  not  thrown 
away,  regarding  it  strictly  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  it  is  simply  adding,  for  every  dollar 
thus,  expen  led,  a  do. lur  to  the  value  of  your 
property.  We  doubt  whether  many  of  you. 
could  fall  upon  a  more  effect ual  plan,  to  enhance 
the  price  of  your  real  estate.  But  even  if  it 
shoutd  cause  a  small  expenditure,  which  shall 
bring  you  no  return  in  silver  and  gold.  Why 
toil  all  your  days  undersuch  privations,  toleave 
at  last,  your  worn  out  fields,  and  your  bleak 
and  desolate  mansions,  destitute  of  all  those 
pleasing-objects aro.mid  which  the- affections  may 
cling,  to  children,  who,  as  soon  as  they  have 
cem  you  decently  interred,  and  shed  a  hist 
tear  over  your  grave,  will  put  them,  under  the 
auc  i  Miecr’s  hamiuer,  and  take  up  their  match 
with  that  constantly  increasing  throng,  before 
whom  the  last  representative  of  the  red  man 
w  ill  soon  be  forced  to  find  a  grave  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Pacific. 

- - —'■XgSf  - 

Health  of  Animals. 


To  keep  animals  in  health  is  more  important  than 
to  cure  sick  ones,  and  for  thh  pm  pose  a  few  leading 
rules  should  he  always  observed  ami  which  cannot 
be  out  of  place  here. 

J.  Always  (bed  regularly  n*tn  time  a»!  quantity. 
Many  animals  are  made- sick  by  starving  at  one  time, 
and  stuffing  at  another.  Especially,  never  aver  feed-. 

2.  The  s  une  rule-  must  be  observed  with  watering — 
an  I  let  ihe  wider  be  pure. 

3.  Never  overwork  an  animal — regular  and  moder¬ 
ate  excrc.se  will  enable  a  working  animal  to  do  more 
the  year  lluough,  by  an  odds,  than  any  hurried  driving 
atone  time,  and  resting  and  overfeed  at  another — and 
be  in  iuitely  less  liable  to  disease. 

4.  Allow  a  regular  supply  of'salt — t  is  useful ;  but 
an  observance  of  die  proceeding  rules  without  salt,, 
will  be  incomparably  better  than  their- infraction  with 
it 

5.  Never  feed  musty  or  bad-  food-  If  mu-sty  fod¬ 
der  must  be  used,  pass  it  through  a  rapid  cutter,  and 
moisten,  salt,  and  meal  it. 

6.  Avoid  unwholesome  and  poisonous  plants  in  pas¬ 
tures  and  in  hay. 

7  All  changes  of  food  must  be  gradual.  Iffrom 
hay  to  grass,  let  the  grazing  be  but  one  hour  the  fust 
day',  two  hours  the  next,  three  the  next,  &c.  The  same 
cuii'tmn  must  be  carefully'  observedau  begin, ning  to.  feed 


with  roots,  grain,  &-o. 

8.  lie  careful  that  animals  always  have  sufficient  ex« 
ercise,  and  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  air.  Stubies  must  be 
well  ventilated. 

9  Lastly,  and  by'  no  means  least,  let  strict  cleanlh 
Hess  be  observed.  All  animals,  even  pigs,  kept  clean 
and  curried,  tire  found  to  maintain  their  flesh  better,  nr 
fatten  faster,  than  when  diiiy  and  heglec;ted-and  clean¬ 
liness  is  more  important  to  health  thin:  for  flesh. 

Potato  Planting . — Mr.  Brown  of  Long  Island,  ha:? 
recently  published  an  interesting  experiment  tOufcfiiiig 
the  butt  ends  and  seed  ends  of  potatoes.  In  one  ro  w 
with  each  variety  .  be  planted  only  the  seed  ends  of  tiid 
potato  ;  in  the  other,  the  opposite,  or  butt  ends.  These 
were  the  pinkeyes  and  the  peach  blows.  The  yield 
was  as,  follows  .  Pink-eyes — butt  ends217  pounds;  seed 
ends,  170  pounds.  Peach  blows — butt  ends. 225  lbs.; 
seed  ends.  J79  pounds. 

Tiie  potatoes  raised  from  the  butt  ends  were  much 
larger  than  those  from  the  seed  ends,  and  appeared,  to, 
be  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier.  Had  the  whole- 
field  been  planted  with  butt  ends  the  yield  would  have 
been  more  than  live  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Nmd  j England  Farmer. 

- — •  -CZEn*“* - 

Hot  Water  for  plan's. — A  correspondent  to  the 
Boston  Cultivator,  writing  on  the  su-lij-eet  oft 
house  plants,  says:  “The  way  to  have  heal¬ 
thy  pi  a  Hits  is  to  shorten  all  straggling  growth, 
and  remove  every  leaf  and  flower  as  the  least 
sympton  of  decay  is  perceivable,  washing  them 
occasionally  with  very  warm  water  from  the 
fine  nose  of  a  watering-pot  held  high  above 
them,  thus  giving  them,  bene  fit  of  a  warm  show¬ 
er  at  any  time  or  place.  But  the  thing  of  all 
others  the  most  important*  is  to  water  them, 
with  hot  water  at  all  times;  yes,  hot  to  the- 
touch,  ev  n  beyond  what  is  supposed  to  he  pru¬ 
dent,  until  after  experiment — an-d  it  is  on  y 
necessary  to  watch  the  result  on  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  plants,  especially  when  in  bloom,, 
to  be  convitueed*  of  the  value  of  this  ‘gi/a-nd,  spe¬ 
cific.’  The  writer  says  that  he  has  fuseias 
now  in  bloom,  mere  cuttings  about  six  inches, 
in  freight,  not  one  failing  out  of  seven  or  more- 
cuttings  planted  in  a  single  pot  and  watered 
with,  hot  water. 

Wheat  as  a  Substitue  for  Coffee. — Will  yon  al¬ 
low  me  to-  state  through  the  coulumas  of 
of  your  paper,  that  wheat  makes  excellent  cof¬ 
fee?1  It  can  be  bad  for  three  cents  per  pound, 
while  imported  coffee  is  sixteen,  Mixed,  one 
half  wheat,  the  greatest  lover  of  coffee  would- 
not  discover  the  difference.  We  have  often 
used  clear  wheat  in  our  family,  and  think  it  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
extracts  so-  commonly  used;  and  is  also  useful, 
for  persons  whose  health  will  not  allow  them 
to  use-  the  other  coffee.  It  should  he  well  dri¬ 
ed  and  masted,  oi  it  will  boil  thick  like  starch. 

M.  I). 

Cure  for  Felons  on  the  Fingers. — The  Scientif¬ 
ic  American  says  : 

The  past  year  we  have  known  the  spinal  marro  w 
of  an  ox  or  cow,  applied  to  three  different  per¬ 
sons  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  in  re¬ 
lieving  pain  and  securing  cures  of  their  felons. 
The  spinal  marrow  should  he  applied  fresh  ey 
ery  four  hours  for  two  da  vs. 
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Heport  of  the  Laurens  Agricultu  al  Society. 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OVERSEERS. 


ET  IT..  J.  A-  MKT  "3. 


Having  been  appointed  to  report  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  on  the  duties  «!'  overseers,  i  proceed  to  do 
jbo.— Planting  is  so  much  dependant  on  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  action  oft  lie  overseer  or  agent  of  the 
planter,  ti  nt  the  to,  ic  would  expand  over  a 
wide  range,  to  treat  it  full'. 

The  day  is  past  when  the  overseer  should 
only^ie  regarded  for  the  energy  with  which  lie 
can  accomplish  manual  labor,  with  a  gang  of 
hands,  lie  should  he  intelligent  and  well  in¬ 
formed  upon  all  the  routine  of  plantation  du¬ 
ties;  in  fact,  shouhl.be  fully  able  to  take  charge 
of  every  department  of  the  business  upon  the 
plantation  0:1  which  his  services  are  employed. 
He  should  be  sober,  industrious,  and  disposed 
to  li>tci)  fully  to  the  orders  and  suggestions  of 
I  is  employer.  Whenever  the  employer  gives 
?;u  order,  he  should  obey  it,  even  if  it  did  not 
ftiwA.iile  with  his  own  notions. 

Overseers,  very  often  set  up  for  themselves 
on  plantations,  and  it  is  all  “my  c  op,  “my 
jnyles,”  “my  stock, ”  “my  hands”  with  them, 
when  out  of  sight  of  their  employers.  When 
we  hear  such  expressions  fall  from  the  lips  of 
.an  overseer,  we  invariably  think  that  it  is  time 
speh  men  should  become  proprietors,  and  give 
un  the  business  ot  overseeing. 

We  do  not  object  to  a  just  pride  and  interest 
being  felt  by  the  overseer,  in  all  things,  hut  he 
should  confine  himself  to  the  legitimate  sphere 
,of his  duties.  To  enumerate  them  will  perhaps 
best  subserve  lh;  purposes  of  this  report. 

We  will  c(  m  nonce  by  remarking  that  the 
pverseer  should  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
character,  con  tit  itfonal  capacity,  habits,  and 
general  disposition  of  every  slave  he  has  under 
his  charge.  He  should  he  able  to  tell  how 
much  labor  he  could  perform  with  his  gang,  on 
any  given  day,  or  in  any  given  time,  lie  should 
know  every  animal  on  the  place — the  horses 
and  mules,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  negroes, 
and  the  other  stock — by  sight.  He  should  keep 
a  regular  inventory  of  every  cow,  sheep  and 
hog  on  the  place,  and  those  should  be  counted 
every  week,  by  him.  Every  loql  and  irnpli- 
thent,  every  trace,  pair  of  harries,  sets  of  har¬ 
ness,  in  like  manner  should  be  entered  in  his 
list,  and  he  should  see,  fit  stated  intervals, 
whether  any  are  missing.  Waggons,  carts,  and 
plows;  plow  moulds,  axes,  spades,  and  shovels, 
all  should  he  put  down  on  the  list,  and  kept  in 
if  their  place's,  and  in  good  repair.  Tins  is  le¬ 
gitimately  the  overseers  duties,  and  he  is  not 
perfect  in  his  calling,  until  he  does  these  things 
prope:  ly  and  correctly.  He  should  ho  able  to 
keep  all  the  accounts,  as  well  as  the  sales  ofdo- 
meslic  produce  of  the  plantation,  as  of  thepro- 
ducts  of  the  different  fields.  He  should  recol¬ 
lect  that  his  time  is  not  his  own,  but  his  em¬ 
ployer’s,  and  that  it  should  not  be  spent  in  ri¬ 
ding  about  to  public  gatherings,  when  he  has 
no  particular  business  at  such  places.  To  the 
absence  of  overseers  from  their  hands,  may  he 
attributed  a  great  deal  of  the  failure  on  planta¬ 
tions.  The  time  which  is  idled  away  hv  the 
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hands,  all  the  had  work  which  is  done  in  his 
absence,  can  never  lie  remedied  by  pushing  them 
on  after  he  returns;  he  should  remember  that 
every  day  has  its  own  tasks  to  perform.  It  is 
impoitant  that  the  overseer  should  be  with  the 
hands  all  the  time  they  are  at  labor.  lie  is  the 
proper  person  to  take  in  charge  the  young  ne¬ 
groes,  and  teach  them  the  methods  of  labor 
and  the  proper  performance  of  their  tasks.  If 
they  are  properly  trained,  they  will  always  be 
good  hands,  and  if  they  are  badly  trained,  they 
will  always  be  indifferent  hands.  The  overseer 
should  attend  also,  and  with  great  strictness,  to 
the  moral  deportment  and  habits  of  cleanliness 
upon  the  plantation. — Health  and  cleanliness 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  filth  and  disease  in  like 
manner  are  linked  together. 

Whenever  the  overseers  of  the  land  improve 
and  fit  themselves  by  education  and  information, 
to  properly  discharge  all  these  duties,  they  will 
not  he  regarded  as  they  usually  arc  by  their  em¬ 
ployers,  as  mere  agents  to  do  that  work  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  themselves.  Tncy  con¬ 
trol  the  property  of  so  many  people  under  our 
planting  system,  that,  it  is  highly  requisite  that 
they  should  be  enlightened  and  well  informed. 
Whenever  they  are  thus  taught,  it  is  right  and 
proper  they  should  He  made  companions  of  by 
their  employers — for  I  would  have  none  that  I 
could  not  fellowship  with. 

this  course  they  will  soon  become  gentle¬ 
men  of  good  habits,  and  their  tone  of  choraetrr 
vastly  improved  in  every  essential  particular. 

[ Laurmsville  Il  rald. 

The  Duties  of  an  Overseer. 


As  I  have  been  working  in  the  harness  as  an 
overseer  for  some  time,  and  as  !  nntieipatequit- 
ting  the  profession  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
Kansas  to  fight  the  infernal  Abolitionists',  if  nee 
essary,  and  i loot,  to  try  something  that  is  more 
profitable  than  overseeing,  I  have  concluded  to 
give  my  views  to  my  hrotl  er  overseers  upon 
the  duties  of  ail  overseer,  w.rich  they  can  take 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

It  is  here  supposed  that  the  overseer  is  not 
immediately  under  his  employer’s  eye,  hut  is 
left  for  days  or  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  to 
the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plantation.  To  him  we  would  say, 
hear  in  mind  that  you  have  engaged  for  a  stated 
sum  of  money,  to  devote  your  time  and  ener¬ 
gies  for  an  entire  year  to  one  object,  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  your  employer  strictly  and 
cheerfully,  and  to  the  best  of  your  abuity^and 
in  all  things  to  study  his  interest.  This  re¬ 
quires  something  more  than  your  mere  pres¬ 
ence  upon  the  plantation,  and  that  atsuch  times 
as  suits  your  own  pleasure  and  convenience.— 
On  entering  upon  your  duties  inform  yourself 
thoroughly  of  the  conditi'n  of  the  plantation, 
negroes,  stock,  iinpliments,  &c.,  learn  the  views 
of  your  employer  as  to  the  general  course  of 
management  he  wishes  pursued,  and  make  up 
your  mind  to  carry  out  those  views  fully  as  far 
as  in  your  power.  If  any  objections  occur  to 
you.  state  them  distinctly,  that  they  may  be 
yielded  to  or  overcome.  Endeavor  to  take  the 
same. interest  in  everything  upon  the  place  ns 
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If  if  were  all  your  own,'  bavin"  been  entrusted 
to  you  by  another.  Unless  you  feel  thus,  it  is 
impossible  that  you  can  do  your  employer  jus¬ 
tice. 

The  health  of  the  negroes  under  your  charge 
is  an  important  matter.  Much  of  the  usual 
sickness  among  them  is  the  result  of  careless¬ 
ness  and  mismanagement.  Overworked  or 
badly-cooked  food,  and  night  rambles,  are  all 
fruitful  causes  of  disease.  Well-cooked  food, 
including  plenty  of  vegetables,  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  at  regular  hours  ;  that  the  sick  be 
cheered  and  encouraged,  and  some  extra  com¬ 
forts  allowed  them,  and  the  convalescent,  not 
exposed;  t bat  pregnant  women  be  particularly 
cured  for,  and  in  a  great  measure  exempted  from 
labor,  and  certainly  from  exposure  and  undue 
exertion  for  so m  ;  time  before  confinement ;  and 
that  while  nursing  they  lie  kept  as  near  the 
nursery  as  possible,  but  at  no  time  allowed  to 
suckle  their  children  when  overheated;  that 
the  infant  be  nursed  three  times  during  the  day, 
in  addition  to  the  morning  and  evening,  until 
right  months  old.  when  t  vvice  a  day  suffic  • ;  that 
no  whiskey  he  allowed  upon  the  place  at  any 
time,  or  unde.*  any  circumstances;  hut  that 
they  have  whilst  heated  and  at  work  plenty  of 
good  cool  water;  that  care  may  betaken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hands  from  carrying  their  baskets  full 
of  cotton  on  their  heads — a  most  injurious 
practice — and,  in  short,  by  using  such  means 
for  their  comfort  as  every  judiciou  ,  humane 
man  will  readily7  think  of,  you  will  find  the 
amount  of  sickness  greatly  diminished. 

Next  to  the  negroes,  the  stock  on  the  place 
will  require  your  constant  attention.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  duly  in  which  overseers  are  gener¬ 
ally  most  careless.  The  horse  and  mule. stock 
are  first  in  importance;  unless  these  are  kept 
in  good  order,  it  is  impossible  that  the  work 
Can  go  on  smoothly,  or  your  crop  be  properly 
tended.  V  ut  your  stables  and  lot  in  good  order, 
and  keep  them  under  lock,  and  have  them  lit¬ 
tered  and  cleaned  out  at  proper  intervals ;  to  at¬ 
tend  to  sick  or  maimed  animals — to  see  that 
the  gears  are  always  hung  in  their  proper  place, 
kept  in  good  order,  and  so  on.  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  horses  or  mules  fat  with  a  full 
and  open  corn-crib,  and  abundance  of  fodder; 
that  overseer  shows  his  good  management,  who 
can  keep  his  teams  fat  at  the  least  expense  of 
corn  and  fodder.  Hogs  are  generally  sadly  mis¬ 
managed.  Too  many  are  kept  and  kept  badly. 
One  good  brood  sow  for  every  five  hands  on  a 
place  is  amply  sufficient  ;  indeed,  more  pork 
will  be  cured  from  these  than  from  a  greater 
number.  The  impliments  and  too's  require  a 
good  deal  oflooking  after.  By  keeping  a  mem¬ 
orandum  of  distribution  of  any  set  of  tools, 
they  will  he  much  more  likely  to  be  loithcom- 
ing  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Axes,  hoes  and 
other  small  tools,  of  which  every  hand  has  his 
own,  should  have  his  number  marked  uj  on  it 
with  a  steel  punch.  The  strict  enforcement  of 
one  single  rule  will  keep  everything  straight — 

‘  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  see  thatevery- 
thing  is  in  its  place.’’ 

Of  the  provision  crops  there  is  most  com¬ 
monly  enough  made  upon  most  plantations  for 

their  own  supply.  Rarely,  however,  is  it  sav¬ 


ed  without  great  and  inexcusable  waste,  and 
fed  out  without  still  greater.  And  this,  to 
their  lasting  shame  he  it  said  is  too  often  the 
ease  to  a  disgraceful  extent,  when  an  overseer 
feels  satisfied  that  he  will  not  remain  another 
year  upon  the  place.  Ilis  conduct  should  he 
the  very  opposite  of  this. 

It  is  indispensable  that  you  exercise  judgment 
and  consideration  >n  the  management  of  the 
negroes  under  your  charge.  Be  firm,  and  at 
the  same  time  gentle,  in  your  control.  Never 
display  yourself  before  them  in  a  passion  ;  and 
even  in  inflicting  the  severest  punishment,  do 
so  in  a  mild,  cool  manner,  and  it  will  produce  a 
tenfold  effect.  When  you  find  it  necessary  ‘to 
use  the  whip  (and  desirable  as  it  would  lie'  to 
dispense  with  it  entirely,  it  is  necessary  at 
times,)  apply  it  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  tip 
the  extent  you  are  determined  in  your  own  mind 
to  he  needful  before  you  begin.  The  indiscrimi¬ 
nate,  constant  and  excessive  use  of  the  whip  is 
altogether  unnecessary  and  inexcusable.  When 
it  can  be  done  without  a  too  great  loss  of  time, 
the  stocks  offer  a  means  of  punishment  greajy 
to  he  preferred.  Never  threaten  a  negro,  but 
ifyou  have  occasion  to  punish,  do  it  at  once,  or 
say  nothing  until  ready  to  do  so.  A  violent 
and  passionate  threat  will  often' scare  the  best 
disposed  negro  to  the  woods.  Always  keep 
your  word  with  them  in  punishments  as  well  as 
rewards.  Never  forgive  that  in  one  that  you 
would  punish  in  another,  but  treat  all  alike, 
showing  no  favoriteism.  Never  he  induced  by 
a  course  of  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  to  relax  the  strictness  of  your  discipline; 
hut  when  you  have,  by  judicious  management, 
brought  them  to  that  state,  keep  them  so  by 
the  same  means.  The  only  way  to  keep  a  ne¬ 
gro  honest  is  not  to  trust  him.  This  seems 
a  harsh  assertion  but  it  is  unfortunately  too 
true. 

In  conclusion,  bear  in  mind  that  a  fine  crop 
consists  first,  in  an  increase  of  the  number,  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  and 
value  of  the  negroes;  second,  an  abundance  of 
provision  of  all  sorts  for  man  and  beast,  care¬ 
fully  boused;  third,  both  summer  and  winter 
clothing  jinade  at  home,  also,  leather  tanned, 
and  shoes  and  harness  made,  when  practica¬ 
ble:  fourth,  an  improvement  in  the,  productive 
qualities  of  the  land,  and  in  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plantation;  fifth,  the  team  and 
stock  generally,  with  the  farming  impliments 
and  buildings  in  fine  order  at  the  close  of  the 
year;  and  young  hogs  more  than  enough  for 
next  year's  killing;  then,  as  heavy  a  crop  of 
cotton  as  could  possibly  be  made  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  sent  to  market  in  good  season,  and 
of  prime  quality. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  overseer  was 
valued  solely  for  the  number  of  hales  of  cotton 
he  had  made,  without  reference  to  his  other 
qualifications. 

[ Correspondent  Edgefield  Advertiser. 

To  Clean  Kid  Gloves. — Wash  them  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  ammonia  and  alcohol.  Then  rub 
thpin  dry.  The  above  solution  will  also  remove  stain# 

and  grease  from  silk  sr.d  cloth 
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xUfc:  Farmer  and  planter 


A  Suggestion. 

Col.  Gage: — We  write  to  you  ns  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Suite  Agricultural  Society.  We 
have  seen  your  Premium  List,  and  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  it,  but  would  suggest  an  addition.  We 
call  very  easily  see  how  a  planter  can  exhibit  at 
the  Fair  one  horse  or  mule,  or  any  other  one 
thing  in  very  fine  order  and  keeping,  by  ma¬ 
king  that  one  a  nabob*  a  .d  every  thing  else  on 
his  place  paupers,  and  thus  carry  off  a  premi¬ 
um.  It  is  necessarily  so,  and  cannot  lie  helped 
if  we  have  any  Fair  at  all.  We  would  suggest 
for  your  consideration,  in  addition  to  the  list 
you  have  sent,  that  the  best  managed  and 
most  productive  plantation  in  the  State,  should 
receive  a  premium  and  a  good  one.  Although 
the  plantation  itself  could  not  be  exhibited  at 
the  Fair,  yet  a  likeness  of  it  could  be  carried 
there  in  this  way:  First,  let  the  District  Soci¬ 
eties,  or  if  there  he  no  District  Society,  the 
planters  can  call  a  meeting  on  some  public 
day,  and  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  men 
to  visit  the  plantations  in  their  Distict  which 
have  entered  for  the  premium,  report  the  finest 
and  best  managed  plantation  in  their  District, 
to  a  Committee  of  three  or  five  persons,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  State  Society 
or  the  Executive  Committee,  which  Commit¬ 
tee  could  visit  the  premium  plantation  in  each 
District  reported  to  them  by  the  District  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  report  at  the  Fair  the  best  man¬ 
aged  in  the  State. 

The  Committees  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  natural  and  improved  fertility  of  the 
place,  which  could  be  very  easily  done  by  simply 
visiting  one  or  two  adjoining  plantations.  They 
should  enquire  the  number  of  hands  employ- 
oil,  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  the  different 
kinds  of  produce,  the  mode  of  cultivation,  the 
proportion  of  plows  and  hoes,  examine  the 
farming  implements,  the  condition  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  cattle  and  other 
stock  on  the  place,  the  style  and  location  of 
the  dwelling,  of  the  negro  houses,  stables 
and  barn,  and  all  other  houses,  noticing  their 
conveniences.  They  should  enquire  into  ev¬ 
ery  thing  and  look  into  every  thing,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  corn-crib  and  meat-house.  En¬ 
quire  how  much  and  what  is  made  or  sent  to 
market  from  the  place.  The  Committee  should 
hand  in  a  detailed  statement,  to  be  read  at  the 
Fair.  We  think  it  would  be  of  more  real  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  planters  of  the  State,  than  all  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  prize  essays  put  together,  for  we 
should  then  have  something  real,  practical 
and  tangible.  It  would  be  a  prize  essay  based 
upon  actual  facts,  without  any  speculations  or 


experiments.  If  one  man  could  make  his 
place  profitable  with  five  or  ten  hands,  the 
same  system  would  do  for  any  other  number  of 
hands. 

VVe  think  the  Committees  should  make  their 
visits  in  the  crop  growing  season.  If  you 
think  the  suggestion  a  good  one,  it  can  he  act¬ 
ed  upon  this  season,  and  it  will  be  worth  the 
more,  for  then  plantations  will  not  be  fitted  up 
for  llie  occasion,  but  they  will  be  reported  as 
they  are  habitually  managed.  We  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  serve,  as  most  anyone  would  like  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  best  managed  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  State. 

Your  most  obedient,  - . 

The  foregoing  article,  Mr.  Editor,  under  the 
title  of  a  Suggestion,  was  received  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  few 
days  since — post  marked  Charleston — and  as 
the  writer  took  the  pains  to  cut  out  his  sign 
manual  before  sending  it  to  me,  I  take  this 
met  bod  as  the  only  available  oneof  replying  to 
bis  Suggestion. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  objects  in  view:  The  improvement  of  plan¬ 
tation  husbandry,  the  advancement  of  every 
branch,  lineal  and  collateral,  of  agricu'ture, 
the  diffusion  of  all  knowledge  tending  to  the 
development  of  our  State's  resources,  and  the 
moulding  into  one  homogeneous  mass  all  t  o 
interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  planter  ami  far¬ 
mer.  Upon  this  union  depends  our  strength 
and  our  safety ,  both  progressively  and  politi¬ 
cally.  The  Executive  Committee  will  always 
be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  the  above.  The  Committee  could  not 
lie  expected  to  please  every  body,  or  to  frame  a 
Premium  List  unobjectionable.  It  cannot  work 
to  suit  particular  cases,  but  must  deal  in  gener¬ 
als,  and  endeavor  to  embrace  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  leading  wants  of  the  people,  to  seize 
upon  the  most  attractive  points,  as  well  as  to 
draw  from  concealment  vv  hutever  may  merit  re¬ 
ward.  The  Executive  Committee  belong  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  only  desire' 
to  carry  out  its  views,  and  if  gentlemen  wiH 
lay  their  suggestions,  or  make  their  complaints* 
or  offer  improvements,  or  point  out  errors  of 
omission  or  commission,  to  the  Committee, 
they  will  be  respectfully  considered  and  acted 
upon.  But  the  Executive  Committee  cannot 
be  expected  to  hunt  up  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  every  thing  that  a  roan  think? 
proper  to  grumble  at  the  Committee  about. — 
Hunting  up  troubles  is  Imt  a  poor  busing — 
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they  are  often  enough  unbidden  guests. 

Tire  ‘•Suggestion'’  of  our  correspondent,  if 
it  could  be  carried  out,  would  be  admirable — 
but  there  is  (the  rub.  Agriculturists  have  very 
little  “esprit  de  corps,”  of  all  people  they  are 
the  hardest  to  rouse  up  and  to  keep  up. 

1st.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  Com¬ 
mittee  willing  to  make  the  necessary  ex  am  in  a- 
t  i  on . 

2nd.  It  would  he  still  more  difficult  to  find 
one  that  would  agree  on  what  was  the  test  of 
the  best  management,  &c. 

3rd.  Suppose  ten  Districts  in  the  State  should 
leport  in  favor  of  Premium  Farms,  how  could 
any  Committee  at  the  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Columbia,  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  candidates  for  the  post  of  honor.  Would 
it  not  prove  an  apple  of  discord? 

It  may  be  true  that  premiums  to  “Nabob'’ 
horses,  mules,  bogs,  cattle,  essays,  &c.,  will  not 
be  productive  of  such  results  as  we  hope  for, 
but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  cir- 
'CiiiYi stances.  It  is  the  only  tiling  that  will 
draw  the  people  together  and  interest  them  gen¬ 
erally.  Every  man,  doubtless,  who  takes  a 
premium,  pays  its  full  value— often  much  more 
—but  the  premium  is  not  a  “quid  pro  quo.'’  but 
a  testimonial  of  what  can  be  effected  by  trying. 

The  object  of  the  Societjns  not  to  pay  every 
man  for  the  outlay  upon  a  horse,  mule,  cow  pig 
Or  the  brain  work  or  observation  spent  upon 
i'»n  essay,  but  by  exciting  emulation  to  induce 
people  to  improve  upon  what  they  have,  to 
test  the  merits  of  different  modes  of  culture, 
of  varieties  of  soil,  adaptability  to  produce 
grains,  grasses,  &c.,  decide  upon  the  improved 
breeds  of  animals,  by  comparison  ;  and  although 
many  sensible,  hard-headed  people,  may  think 
and  cry.  Humbug!  say  what  they  please,  the 
dullest  intellect  cannot  help  see  that  in  this 
“ 'progressive  age,”  humbug  is  the  mainspring  of 
success  in  every  enterprise,  from  the  making  of 
President  to  the  fattening  of  n  pig. 

R.  J.  GAGE, 
Scc’ry  S.  A.  S. 


‘4  Desperate  Cases  Require  Desperate 
Remedies.” 

“Itisbelterto  lop  ofFa  limb  than  lose  the  whole  body,” 
hence  we  would  remark  to  our  friend,  the  writer  ofthe 
following  article,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  use 
harsher  remedies  of  late  than  were  by  any  means 
agreeable  to  ourselves,  and  less  so  we  presume  to  our 
patients — we  trust  however  that  less  ,  caustic  applica¬ 
tions  will  in  future  he  necessary,  as  the  disease  seems 
to  he  rapidly  yielding.  But  should  we  find  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  apply  a  blister  or  two  more,  we  don’t  know  but 
we  would  do  well  to  call  o:i  our  friend  for  assistance. 


I  as  from  the  specimen  given  ns  below,  we  should  have 
j  strong  faith  in  his  skill. 

On  the  subject  Iff  giving  up  our  postal,  “the  helm 
ofthe  old  ship,”  we  supect  our  friend  is  shmeWhat 
disposed  to  flatter,  or  litis  more  faith  rn  us  than  we  have 
in  ourself.  It  is  true  wo  have  “Weathered  through 
the  storm,”  but  it  was  more  owing  to  bnr.tderftion 
and  perseverance  against  a  current  that  others  might 
have  yielded  to,  than  to  any  superior  ability  in  us  to 
manage  the  craft.  And  now  that  we  have  a  clear  sky 
and  comparatively  a  smoothe  sea ,  we  sad'y  regret  aban¬ 
doning  our  h iloved  companions,  who  have  stuck  to 
us  through  sun-sliiue  and  storm,  many  offbeat  tiff  sev¬ 
en  long  years,  affording  its  their  aid  and  comfort  with 
a  most  liberal  and  cheerful  hand.  But  we  are  wear- 
!  ing  out  ill  the  service,  and  having  other  business  de¬ 
manding  our  constant  supervision,  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance,  pecuniarily,  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
retire.  It',  however,  our  subscription  list  can  he  run  up 
to  the  paying  point,  as  proposed  by  our  friend  Broom- 
sedge  in  the  last  No.,  having  now  the  offer  of  more 
aid  than  heretofore,  we  may  he  induced  to  hold  on:  — 
En.  F.  P. 

Mr.  Editor: — Really  “you  are  gelling  no 
better  fast.”  The  last  clause  of  the  editorial 
in  your  April  number*  has  the  strongest  possi¬ 
ble  taste  of  the  true  Cayenne,  and  no  mistake. 
Pepper  Sauce  is  but  milk  atul  water  to  it.  IIovv 
any  man  with  a  soul  bigger  than  an  oyster's,  cati 
stand  the  relish  of  it,  is  beyond  my  comprehen¬ 
sion.  From  my  boyhood  up  I  have  been 
taught  that  a  close  attention  to  the  return  of 
small  favors— particularly  those  of  a  pecuniary 
character — was  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  true  gentleman;  and  that  ft  debt  of 
honor,  and  obligation  resting  on  the  word  spo 
ken  alone,  and  which  envolved  no  danger  of  a 
visitation  from  tho  Sheriff,  was  of  all  others 
most  binding.  Now  upon  both  these  counts 
you  have  your  delinquents  dead. 

But,  my  dear  Major,  for  the  honor  of  ohf 
State  and  the  cause,  let  me  beg  you  to  post¬ 
pone  that  Black  List  as  long  as  possible.  In  the 
meantime  give  them  an  occasional  sprinkle  from 
your  Pepper  Box,  and  I  shall  still  hope — almost 
against  hope,  it  is  true— that  Ley  will  wake 
up  in  time  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  yotir  ex¬ 
posing  their  defalcations.  A  task  which*  1  am 
well  aware,  yon  would  he  most  happy  to  es¬ 
cape  front. 

You  have  most  widely  mistaken  me  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  I  intended  to  complain  in  the 
least  degree,  of  the  spicy  character  of  your* 
strictures  upon  defaulters.  I  do  assure  you 
that  1  think  them  not  a  whit  more  pungent  than 
the  subject  demands;  and  moreover,  that  they 
emit  a  sparkle  which  forms  an  agreeable  cou- 
!  trast  with  the  usual  monotony  ot  an  agricultural 
*  journal. 
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It  is  a  crying  shame,  a  deep  reproach  to  our 
class  and  calling,  that  the  only  journa’  pecu- 
lairly  devoted  to  our  cause,  should  he  driven  to 
such  invidious  measures  to  secure  even  a  preca-  i 
lions  and  inadequate  support.  It  fixes  upon 
us  a  stigma,  and  brands  us  with  a  reproach  that 
till  the  fancy  Fairs  of  Brahmin  Bulls,  Cash¬ 
mere  Goats,  Hong  Hong  Geese  and  Fan-tailed 
l'igeons,  can  not  remove,  and  blots  our  escutch-  j 
eon  with  so  foul  a  stain,  that  all  the  glitter  of  i 
ull  the  cups,  pitches,  platlres,  setts  and  spoons 
cannot  hide  from  the  eye  of  the  passer-by. 

You  have  cut  them  on  the  rau\  Major.  Now 
just  another  sprinkle  of  the  raal  ginewinc  sarce, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  If  not,  give  them  soot 
as  soon  as  you  can  rake  up  a  good  dose  from 
the  kitchen  chimney — it  wii.  take  a  good  pile  to 
dust  them  all  as  they  deserve. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  an  editorial  in  the 
April  number,  that  I  do  not  relish  at  all,  at  all.  j 
What  !  sell  out  the  old  Farmer  and  Planter, 
stock,  lock,  and  barrel  ?  that  is  the  saddest  word 
of  all.  Just  as  we  have  found  out  how  stout 
the  old  ship  is— having  passed  the  breakers  and 
weathered  the  storm.  I  can  not  say  after  all, 
however,  that  we  have  any  reason  to  cast  blame 
upon  our  gallant  old  Commander,  who  has  so 
long  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze  in  our 
behalf,  should  be,  after  the  danger  is  passed, 
ask  for  his  discharge.  For  we  know  full  well 
that  he  has  made  sacrifices  such  as  few  amongst 
us  would  incur,  and  that  the  compensation 
awarded  him,  has  been  of  the  scantiest.  I  have 
sad  forebodings,  however,  of  the  rpsult  of  his 
quitting  the  helm.  The  good  ship  will  surely 
sink,  I  fear,  when  his  guiding  hand  is  witli- 
d  ravvn. 

Metaphor  aside,  Major;  the  experience  of, 
the  past  justifies  the  apprehension,  I  think, 
that  should  you  retire,  and  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  cease  to  exist,  agricultural  journalism 
in  South  Carolina,  will  expire  with  it.  Still,  I 
can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  you  for 
wishing  to  quit  so  thankless  and  unprofitable  a 
calling,  much  as  1  should  regret  your  doing  so, 
both  on  my  own  account  and  that  of  the  cause 
of  agricultural  improvement  in  our  State. 

J. 

April  il,  1857. 

Convulsions  in  Children. — Dr.  H.  G.  Davis 
says:  “  In  a  a  few  cases  of  convultions  in  chil¬ 
dren,  when  I  have  arrived  so  late  as  to  find  the 
little  patient,  to  appe  trance,  in  actieulo  mortis, 
and  feeling  that  whatever  was  done  must  be 
done  instantly,  I  have  applied  to  the  chest  n 
a  napkin  wet  in  quite  boiling  hot  water.  It 
was  applied  fur  a  second,  perhaps  then  after  be - 
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ing raised  for  two  or  three  seconds  the  applica¬ 
tion  repeated,  thus  just  falling  short  of  injuring 
the  skin.  The  effect  was  in  every  instance  to 
cause  the  child  to  take  a  full  inspiration  some¬ 
what  like  a  sigh,  the  pulse  immediately  re¬ 
turning  when  it  had  been  entirely  lot  at  the 
wrist.’’ 

Sugar  Mills. 

We  publish  the  following  communication  from  a 
respected  subscriber,  in  order  to  draw  out  information 
on  the  subject  of  Sugar  Mills.  Who  can  give  it  ? 
We  recently  wrote  to  Mr.  Glaze,  of  Columbia,  enqui¬ 
ring  whether  or  not  ho  was  preparing  to  meet  the 
probable  demand  for  uiil's  ol  a  cheap  pat'ern.  Mr. 
G.  says:  "As  to  the  Sugar  INI  ills,  vve  are  getting  up  3 
patterns.  One  will  cost,  all  complete,  $75  ;  oiw,  $125  ; 
and  the  large  size,  $160.  I  think  of  pi  tting  up  ii 
small  size,  wilh  rollers  of  6  or  8  inches,  which  will  do 
for  small  planters,  at  about  $40.  I  will  write  yen  again 
on  this  subject.”  Mr.  Glaze  further  says.  “Enclosed 
I  send  you  a  letter  received  from  Philadelphia,  and 
will  send  you  a  sample  of  the  sugar  made  from  the 
syrup.  ” 

The  letter  enclosed,  with  a  sample  of  sugar  made  from 
the  “Sorgum,”  was  recently  received  by  Mr*  G.,  from 
Hedges,  Mockbee,  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are 
manufacturing  both  Mills  and  Boilers  for  sugar  mar¬ 
king.  We  exi  ract  from  their  letter,  the  following  i 

“We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  in  regard  to  making  sugar 
from  this  cane,  as  by  the  enclosed  small  sam¬ 
ple  you  will  see  a  fine  specimen  made  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Wray.  Esq.,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Eu¬ 
rope  with  samples  also  of  the  purest  alcohol, 
which,  we  regret,  we  arc  unable  to  forward 
you,  hut  Mr.  W.  will  soon  visit  Ex-Govefii- 
or  Hammond,  of  your  State,  when  you  will 
probably  hear  more  about  it.  We  shall  be  in 
Florida  at  the  earliest  date  that  the  cane  is 
ready  for  manufacture,  and  demonstrate  fully 
'  the  success  of  our  machinery  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sugar. 

“Wehavemade  arrangements  with  Mr.  Wray, 
by  which  we  are  authorized  to  dispose  of  his 
process  for  the  proper  working  of  the  juice  of 
the  Sorgum  into  sugar,  which,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  will  result  in  a  lasting  benefit  to  our 
country.” 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  sample  of  sugar 
promised  us  by  Mr.  Glaze, 

Mr.  Editor: — The  article  headed  “A  Dun,” 
has  just  caught  my  eye,  and  1  respond  to  your 
call  for  help  cheerfully,  and  hope  that  you  will 
find  all  of  your  subscribers  more  prompt  than 
I  have  been,  though  I  am  but  a  new  subscriber. 
Enclosed  L  send  you  two  dollars  ($2),  to  pay 
for  two  years  subscription  A 

*You  have  overdone  the  thing  one  year,  friend 
“Job.” — Ed. 
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I  have  planted  one  acre  of  Soitcro  or  Chinese 
Sugar  Millet,  and  have  some  idea  of  putting  up 
a  set  of  cast  iron  Sugar  Rollers,  hut  I  have  been 
I'd  oi ten  humbugged  in  the  agricultural  world, 
that  I  am  rather  afraid  to  venture  it.  ]  think 
that  I  saw  somewhere  that  a  Mr.  Glaze,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  intended  to  tmihufacUire  them;  if  so,  it 
is  time  for  him  to  get  tit  it.  To  advertise  their 
dimensions,  thickness  bf  shell,  weight  and  pow¬ 
er  per  1!).  also  the  freight  to  Charleston. 

Respectfully,  yotirs,  Job. 


.Vet v  use.  for  Cottoii. — A  few  months  since  we 
directed  attention  to  this’subject,  stating  that 
some  useful  suhtitute  for  leather  would  he  a 
most  valuable  invention  to  the  cotrnnuni  ty,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  scarcity  arid  increasing  price.  We 
notice  in  a  late  European  exchange  that  pre¬ 
pared  moleskin  (thick  cotton  twill,  with  a  nap) 
has  been  subst  ituted  to  a  lar  ge  extent  in  France 
for  calf-skirt  leather  in  the  upper  part  of  shoes, 
and  tins  has  arrested  a  further  advance  in  the 
juice  of  leather  in  that  country.  In  our  own 
markets,  the  price  of  leather  has  still  now  kept 
steadily  increasing.  The  principal  cause  of 
this,  we  are  told,  has  been  a  drain  upon  hides 
from  our  own  markets  to  those  of  France.  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England.  At  present,  the  tides 
appear  to  begin  to  ebb  as  regards  the  price  of 
sole  leather,  Imt  not  of  fine  calf-skins  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  uppers  of  shoes;  nor  is  it  to  he  expec¬ 
ted  that  the  j>rice  will  fall,  as  the  demand  for 
it  is  greater  than  the  supjdy.  *Ve  regret  this, 
for  the  finer  kinds  ot  it  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies  and 
children’s  gaiters,  buskins,  &c.  Sheep-skin 
leather,  half  tanned,  thin  as  wrapping  jmper 
and  almost  as  tender,  has  been  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it,  while  coarse  paper,  of  a  most 
wretched  description,  is  ernjdoyed  for  inner 
sole. 

The  uppers  of  foot  clothing  made  of  such 
■material  cannot  withstand  the  action  of  water; 
raiti  penetrates  nearly  as  freely  as  blotting  pa- 
per,  and  to  use  a  common  Out  approjn  iate  term, 
"they  have  no  wear  in  them.’’  Some  substitute 
for  such  material  would  be  of great  importance 
for  the  cheap  shoes  of  children  and  youth,  es¬ 
pecially  girls. 

The  ernpl  ymcnf  of  strong  moleskin  for  this 
purjrose,  as  has  been  done  in  France,  would  he 
an  improvement,  and  we  therefore  suggest  its 
use  ;  it  is  cheajj,  light,  and  would  prove  more 
durable,  we  believe,  than  sheep-skin  leather. 

[Scientific  American. 

-  ■  mi  q-  c*  gif — - - 

Trafficking  wish  Negroes. 

The  following  communication  is  received  just  at  a 
time,  owing  to  local  circumstances,  we  feel  strongly  in¬ 
clined  lo  put  a  stop  to  a  prevailing  practice  that  is  having 
a  bad  effect  on  our  slaves.  Custom,  we  know,  has  done 
much  towards  tolerating  the  practice  of  buying  from 
slaves,  but  we  think  it  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
custom.  We  never  could  see  any  more  propriety  in 
erre  man  buying  poultry,  rggg,  Ar.,  from  a  negro,  than 


meat,  com  or  other  products  not 
usually  made  by  the  slave.  The  latter  practice  is 
j  much  less  frequent  than  the  former;  and  as  the  frogs 
I  said  to  tire  troys  who  vi  fere  pelting  them  with  stone*. 
|  so  might  those  who  raise  lewis,  Ac,  rav  lo  such  as 
purchase  them  from  ntgioesr  "It  may  be  fun  to  you 
boys,  bill  it  is  death  to  us  Irogs.’ — Ed. 

Mr.  Editor  I  want  a  word  with  slave¬ 
holders —  humane  and  kind-hearted  slave-hold* 
eis — men  whose  best  exertions  are  Often  culled 
into  requisition  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of 
their  negroes.  You,  my  fellow  citizens,  are  but 
too  well  aawre  of  the  fact,  that  discipline  in  your 
white  lamily  is  of  vast  importance,  and  in  fact 
indispensable.  It  is  ulso  the  case  in  our  schools, 
our  colleges,  our  army,  and  our  navy.  With 
w  bat  studious  care  and  vigilance  do  our  profer  * 
sors  watch  the  approach  of  a  dram-seller  in 
their  vicinity — and  why  laws  forbidding  the 
same,  keeping  it  at  a  sate  distance  ?  This  you 
s-ay  is  commendable,  as  i  would  not  aliow 
my  son  an  opportunity  of  an  education  were 
a  looser  disc. p. me  thrown  around  him.  Now 
it  this  cure  is  necessary  to  keep  your  son 
in  his  proper  jdace,  how  much  more  neces¬ 
sary  is  it,  that  your  ignorant,  uneducated 
siavc  be  shielded  and  restrained.  And  how 
do  you  exjreet  to  appear  guiltless,  while  you 
surfer  bis  adversary  in  your  midst  ar.d  squint 
Ins  destructive  irathck. 

1  tear,  gentlemen,  t  hut  Mrs.  Stowe  insidu- 
ously.  and  unawares  to  yourselves,  and  shop¬ 
keepers  moi c  ojien ly,  and  those  who  trade  fur 
stolen  goods,  aie  gradually  but  surely  doing  a 
w  alk  upon  your  interests,  especially  uponyoir 
minds,  that  you  will  sorely  lament.  Letniecali 
your  attention  to  the  liberties  now  allowed  to 
negroes.  W  ho  thinks  it  necessary  to  ask  one 
for  a  ticket  or  a  permit  to  trade?  Just  give  a 
fellow  some  chickens,  a  stolen  turkey,  or  a  bush¬ 
el  of  corn,  and  let  him  pace  the  streets,  and  see 
how  many  and  how  respectable  are  the  purchas¬ 
ers.  This  I  adduce  as  evidence  of  a  loose 
rein,  yes,  an  uncurbed  privilege.  Constant 
usage  for  some  time  has  rendered  it  common, 
and  seemingly  justifiable,  but  this  will  lead  to  ruin 
if  not  arrested.  Leta  white  man  go  to  town 
and  offer  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes  tor  sale,  and 
lie  is  not  in  his  |>roj)er  sphere,  he  is  told  Mr. 

- and  Mrs.  -  negroes  bring  them 

here  every  da)'  at  such  and  such  a  jniee.  I  aj« 
not  talking  of  this  matter  as  a  pecuniary  consid¬ 
eration,  but  alone  to  show  the  widt-spr  ad  ruin 
that  await  us  as  slave  holders,  unless  this  thing 
is  checked  and  our  negroes  brought  to  chalk  a 
I  ne,  and  the  only  means  available  is,  in  ©or 
prompt  action  with  the  offending.  If  you  will 
not  inflict  upon  them  the  punishment  provided 
by  our  laws,  then  inflict  that  one  of  caste  and 
disgrace.  Make  him  feel  his  inferiority,  and 
feel  it,  loo.  in  his  pocket,  the  surest  road  to  the 
heart  of  such  offenders  ;  better  this  than  the 
ruin  that  awaityou  in  your  present  course. 

Also  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  your  over¬ 
seer,  exact  a  greater  degree  of  vigilance,  and  use 
the  same  yoursell,  and  its  effects  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  vv  holesorne  and  salutary.  It  is  your 
duty.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  all 
concerned.  Thc-c’rv  of  abuse  and  sin  of  slavery 
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has  been  so  often  rung  in  our  ears  by  our  ene¬ 
mies.  that  we  seem  to  believe  ittrue,  and  our  hes¬ 
itation  and  indisposition  to  eiiforce  a  discipline, 
rtiild  Ihit  firm,  grows  upon  us  daily,  and  negroes 
Veil'd,  nhdei-  a  more  rigid  and  much  happier  course 
of<1  isci pi i ne,  would  remain  always  happy  and 
tractable,  become  impertinent  and  ungoverna¬ 
ble. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  nowdra\V  this  article  to  a  close, 
fyfi’t  I  chtt  licit  (l.o  so  without  asking  indulgence 
fbr  its  inelegant  composition,  and  especially  do 
I  solicit  a  careful  perusal  of  the  same  from  all 
concerned.  A  Citizen. 


&l)c  farmer  anti  planter. 


PENDLETON,  S.  C. 


Vol.  VIII,  No.  6,  :  :  :  :  :  June,  1857. 


The  Law  of  Newspapers. 

We  would  cal!  the  especial  attention  of  subscribers 
'who  intend  discontinuing  their  paper  without  paying 
up  all  arreorge-r,  to  the  following: 

1.  Subsbribers  who  do  not  give  express  notice  to 
the  contrary,  are  considered  as  wishing  to  continue 
their  subcriptions. 

•2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their 
papers  the  publisher  can  continue  to  send  them  until 
all  arreargaesare  paid. 

3.  If  siihcrib'ers  iveglect  or  relhse  to  take  their  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  office  to  which  they  are  directed,  they 
are  held  responsible  till  they  settle  their  bill,  and  order 
the  papers  discontinued. 

4.  Il'any  subscriber  removes  to  another  place  with¬ 
out  informing  the  publisher,  and  their  paper  is  sent  to 
the  former  direction,  they  are  held  responsible. 

5.  The  court  has  decieded  that  refusing  to  take  a 
newspaper  from  the  office,  or  removing  and  leaving  it 
uncalled  for-,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  intentional 
fraud. 


Weeds  Continued— Goto-  Pea. 

We  finished  o«r  last  article  on  weeds  by  recommend- 
ing  the  Cow-pea  as  a  fallow  crop,  to  get  rid  of  them- 
This  opinion  is  based  on  what  we  attempted  to  shew 
is  the  practice  of  England  and  other  countries,  and  also 
of  the  grass  regions  of  our  own  country.  We  might 
go  on  and  shew  the  superior  condition  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  those  countries  to  our  Own,  but  this  we  pre¬ 
sume  will  be  univeisally  admitted,  and  would  be  u  di¬ 
gression  from  the  subject.  We  contend,  however, 
the  superior  productiveness  of  their  lands,  must  be 
attributed  to  their  better  system  of  agriculture,  and 
not  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  South  had 
a  noble  inheritance — a  rich  patrimony  bequeathed  to 
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her,  and  if  it  had  lieeii  husbanded  with  carfe,  might 
have  remained  for  generations  and  ages,  a  mine  of  in¬ 
exhaustible  wealth  to  her  children.  But  we  have,  line 
the  prodigal  son,  wasted  it.  if  not  in  “  riotous  living,” 
in  worse — in  the  most  suicidal  and  destructive  system 
bf  agriculture  that  was  ever  practised  by  an/  civilized 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  are  not  entitled 
to  the  appellation  «f  cultivators,  but  of  destroyers  of 
the  earth.  The  finest  lands  of  the  South  have  already 
in  less  than  a  c'etHilryv,  some  of  them  in  less  than  a  half 
century,  fallen  a  victim  to  our  ruthless  ravages — and 
still  the  tide  of  destruction  is  onward.  The  melan¬ 
choly  picture  of  some  portions  of  the  South,  with  the 
inhabitants  fleeing  from  the  destruction  they  them¬ 
selves  created,  is  too  true,  and  forces  itselfon  us  with 
pain  and  mortification  in  almost  every  article  we  pre¬ 
pare  for  our  press.  We  wish  we  could  put  a  stop  to 
it — we  wish  we  could  arrest  this  irresistable,  wide 
spread  tide  of  destruction — we  wish  we  could  induce 
our  countrymen  to  stop  this  downward  course  of  rniu 
before  it  be  too  late,  We  are  all  sensible  of  it — the 
evil  stares  us  in  the  face — our  lands  are  constantly 
i  wearing  out,  and  we  do  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  to. 
j  prevent  the  evil  or  to  reclaim  them.  We  attempt  to 
]  make  up  in  quantity  what  our  lands  fail  in  produc- 
j  tiveness,  when  it  is  obvious  the  labor  bestowed  on 
I  half  the  quantity  well  manured  and  well  cultivated, 

;  would  produce  more  than  the  whole.  This  simple 
proposition,  “that  the  half  will  produce  more  than 
the  whole,”  is  as  true  as  any  algebraic  solution,  and 
yet  how  few  among  ns  practice  it.  In  fact  the  ultima¬ 
tum  of  the  earth’s  productions,  has  never  yet  been 
reached.  It  is  always  in  good  seasons,  in  proportion 
to  the  labor  and  maimro  applied  in  the  preparation 
and  cultivation  of  the  land.  But  we  must  stop  this 
digression,  and  come  back  to  the  subject  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

We  believe  the  Cow-pea  is  destined,  if  any  thing  can 
to  renovate  the  South.  We  need  not  quote  the  oft  re¬ 
peated  opinion  that  it  is  the  “clover  of  the  South.” — 
If  at  ail,  it  is  yet  to  be,  for  it  has  failed  to  perforin  for 
us  what  the  Clover  has  done  for  the  North.  It  is  cer-- 
tainly  more  indigenous  and  better  adapted  to  our  elk 
mate,  and  suits  better  the  impoverished  condition  of  our 
soil.  For  though  it  nor  any  other  plant  Will  grow  as 
well  on  poor  as  on  rich  land,  it  will  grow  with  us  better 
than  clover,  which  requires  rich  land  and  lime  in  the 
!  soil. 

|  The  highest  eulogy  we  ever  heard  on  the  cow-pea, 
was  from  Mr.  E.  Ruffin  of  Virginia,  while  Agricultural 
Surveyor  of  our  State.  He  was  called  on  to  make  an 
address  before  the  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society,  the 
subject  of  which  was  principally  the  cow-pea,  whicK« 
he  reaommended  should  be  used  as  a  preparatory  crop 
for  wheat,  the  crop  to  be  given  to  the  land,  and  said  if 
the  farmers  of  Virginia  had  such  a  plant,  it  Would  add 
15  per  cent  to  the  value  of  their  lands,  This  opinion, 
coming  from  such  high  authority — bue  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  improvement  of  Agriculture  in 
Virginia  than  any  other  man,  is  certainly  a  high  com¬ 
pliment.  He  too  was  familiar  with  the  clover  culture, 

|  for  he  was  from  a  clover  region.  We  refer  to  this 
i  opinion  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  value  and  appreej. 
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Jition  of  the  cew-pea  by  a  foreigner,  in  contrast  to  the 
lovv  estimate  and  secondary  importance  placed  on  it 
at  the  South.  We  admit  that  most  of  otir  farmers  are 
in  the  habit  of  planting  the  pea  principally  among 
their  corn,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  both 
these  crops  are  not  a  mutual  injury  to  each  other. —  | 
The  pea  if  planted  too  late,  is  overshadowed  by  the  ! 
corn,  and  the  corn,  if  the  pea  is  planted  at  the  same 
time,  is  usually  overrun  by  them,  and  the  substance 
which  ought  to  go  to  the  corn  is  taken  up  by  the  pea. 
We  have  seen  both  these  results.  We  have  in  very 
rich  land  seen  the  pea  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  and  twine  around  the  corn  like  an  Anaconda  its 
victim.  Usually,  however,  among  corn  i  t  is  a  scanty 
cropl  and  affords  only  a  slight  gleaning  to  otir  stock  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  But  the  main  question  still  recurs, 
how  is  the  pea  to  perform  the  office  of  the  c'over  to 
the  South  ?  We  answer  by  making  use  of  the  pea  as 
the  clover  is  used,  as  afalUkc  prop  to  be  given  to  the  land,  j 
and  as  a  cleansing  crop  to  destroy  meeds.  If  it  can  be  j 
made  a  substitute  for  the  weeds  that  now  infect  our; 


to  the  resuscitation  of  Southern  agriculture.  For  I  : 
think  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  it  will  return  more  j 
to  the  land  than  weeds.  On  this  point  we  must  take 
issue  with  our  friend  “  Laurens.’’  We  regard  weeds 
as  great  exhausters — they  are  generally  fibrous  rooted 
plants  that  feed  principally  on  the  surface  soil,  while 
the  pea  is  a  top -rooted  plant  which  draws  its  principal 
nourishment  from  the  sub-soil*  and  by  its  broad  leaf 
from  the  atmosphere.  We  seldom  see  it  affected  by- 
drought.  Its  nourishing  qualities  to  animals  is  a  proof 
it  contains  nourishment  lor  the  land.  Experience  and 
observation  in  the  absence  of  chemical  analysis  will 
prove  this  fact  Wealway*  see  the  land  improved 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  pea-vine  Its  nutritive 
qualities  as  a  hay  is  also  well  attested  by  observation. 
The  opinion  is  generally  entertained  that  it  is  fully 
equal  to  clover  and  timothy,  when  the  vine  is  cured 
in  a  succulent  condition.  The  proper  time  for  this 
operation  is  when  the  vine  begins  to  form  the  young 
pea — for  we  cannot  make  seed  and  hay  out  of  the 
same  plant.  This  has  been  a  great  mistake  among 
our  farmers,  to  let  the  vine  ripen  their  seed  before  it 
is  cut  for  bay.  It  then  forms  sticks  instead  of  a  soft 
and  tender  hay — the  same  principle  applies  to  ail  plants 
in  curing  them  into  hay.  They  must  be  cut  while  in 
a  succulent  condition.  But  this  is  another  digression. 

We  icant  to  substitute  the  pea  crop  for  weeds,  and  as  a 
fallow  crop  to  be  given  to  the  land.  Upon  this  we 
base  our  theory  for  the  improvement  of  Southern  ag¬ 
riculture.  We  want  the  pea  to  do  for  the  South  what 
the  clover  has  done  for  the  North.  Gan  it  be  done 
brother  farmers  ?  Le  t  it  be  tried  by  all  who  have  confi¬ 
dence  m  the  theory.  There  is  much  inducement  to 
try  the  experiment — the  clover  regions  of  the  North 
are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  and  the  Southern 
section — the  cotton  region — the  most  depressed.  I 
allude  to  the  depreciation  in  production  of  our  lands. 
There  must  be  a  radical  cause  for  this  great  difference. 
The  cloverforms  an  important  part  in  their  rotation  of 
crops, and  is  the  principal  means  ofkeeping  np  their 
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!  aids  in  good  heart.  It  occupies  The  land  too  year/-,, 
penetrating  into  the  lower  errata  of  the  soil  by  means 
of  its  long  tap-root,  affording  rest  to  recruit  its  exhaust¬ 
ed  energies  and  restoring  the  pabulum  which  has  been 
drawn  Irom  it,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  roots,  and 
leaves,  and  stems,  and  above  all  by  dennring  the  landl 
from  the  pollution  of  weeds 

Who  that  has  ever  seen  a  field,  or  even  a  [aleb,  of 
clover,  but  has  been  attracted  by  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
the  plant.  I ts  crowning  excellence,  however,  is  to 
keep  the  land  in  good  condition  and  as  a  preparatory 
crop  for  wheat.  On  this  point  we  must  quote  arm 'A- 
remark  of  Mr.  Ruffin,  *•  that  no  farmer  calculated  on 
making  more  than  half  a  crop  of  wheat  on  corn  land.’' 
That  corn  is  an  imperfect  fallow  or  cleansing  crop, 
our  experience  and  observation,  amply  testify.  Weeds 
and  grasses  spring  up  after  it  is  laid  bye  and  ripen  their 
seeds.  In  this  foul  condition,  with  the  soil  compacted 
by  rains  and  infested  with  weeds  and  grasses,  it  is  a 
poor  apology  for  a  fallow  crop  for  wheat.  Blake  the 
pea  the  fallow  crop.  With  the  vine  given  to  the  laud 
as  the  clover  is  done,  vve  believe  in  a  lew'  years  with 
this  culture,  the  productions  of  our  laud  would  he 
doubled. 

But  in  order  to  effect  a  esswrp-fcte  renovation  oforrr 
worn  out  lands,  we  must  give  the  pea  a  fair  chance — 
at  all  events  an  equal  chance  with  clover.  That  being 
a  biennial  plant,  occupying  the  land  two  years,  and  the 
pea  an  annual,  we  must  give  two  crops  of  peas  to  the  land 
to  be  equal  with  a  crop  of  clover.  And  here  we 
hope  our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  going  some¬ 
what  into  detail.  In  the  first  place,  we  advise 
to  begin  the  first  pea  crop  on  our  oat  and  wheat 
land  immediately  after  harvest  or  as  soon  as 
the  grain  is  removed.  There  will  he  time 
enough  to  mature  a  pea  crop  of  vines.  We  ad¬ 
vise  to  begin  in  our  stuhhle  fields,  because  it  is 
here  the  weeds  spring  up  in  millions,  and  re¬ 
main  unmolested  till  they  ripen  their  seed  and 
perpetuate  the  evils.  We  propose  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  pea  in  place  of  the  weed.  By  plowing 
the  land  after  harvest,,  we  destroy  the  weed 
while  in  an  infant  condition,  just  as  it  comes 
up  and  before  it  becomes  a  tree  “on  which  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  on  the  branches 
thereof.”  After  having  succeeded  in  getting  a 
crop  of  pea  vines  on  our  stubble  land,  the  next 
operation  is  to  turn  them  in.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  small  plows  or  by  a  single  horse. — 
When  the  vine  is  rank,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
operation  on  account  of  their  tangling  the  plow 
and  preventing  it  from  going  deep  enough  to 
turn  them  in.  A  clover-lay  is  never  attempted 
by  less  than  two  good  horses,  and  we  suppose 
in  very  stiff  land,  four  would  do  the  work  more 
effectually.  As  to  the  proper  season  for  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  pea  vine,  we  would  say  after  the  vine 
had  arrived  at  full  maturity  and  had  reached 
the  woody — fibrous  stage— for  vegetable  eub-  - 
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stances  to  operate  as  a  manure  should  have  pass¬ 
ed  the  succulent  state  when  it. is  tit  for  hay. — 
"Green  vegetable  matter  applied  to  the  earth, 
would  he  almost  as  evanescent  as  a  shower  of 
vain,  and  would  impart  no  permanent  fertility 
to  the  soil.  After  the  pea  fallow  is  secured,  we 
would  further  propose  the  land  should  be  sown 
in  rye  as  a  winter  crop  to  occupy  the  land  until 
next  spring,  when  it  will  be  time  to  apply  the 
-second  pea  crop,  say  «.bout  the  middle  of  May, 
or  the  first  of  June,  at  which  time  the  rye  crop 
should  he  given  to  the  land,  and  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  second  pea  crop.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  mode,  is,  in  giving  two  crops  to 
the  land  in  one  year;  and  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  believing  that  any  land  not  entirely 
worn  out,  would  soon  recover  so  as  to  make  re¬ 
munerating  crops  under  this  system.  In  this 
way,  if  followed  up  without  intermission,  and 
means  of  the  thorough-deep  plowing  recom¬ 
mended  a«d  the  cleansing  effect  of  the  fallow 
crops,  we  believe  the  weeds  would  he  entirely 
extirpated  from  our  fields.  But  the  whole  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operat  ion  depends  on  the  plowing. 
Plowing- is  of  itself  a  great  fertilizer,  and  there 
can  be  no  perfect  farming  without  perfect  plow¬ 
ing.  And  here  we  must  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  comparrison  between  Southern  and 
Northern,  or  European  plowing.  An  English 
Ifanner  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  breaking  up 
land  with  as  ingle  horse,  and  if  they  were  to  see 
our  small  mules  engaged  i<i  that  operation,  they 
would  not  form  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
Southern  farming,  or  of  the  intelligence  of  those 
who  conduct  it.  Why  sir,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
our  A  B  C  in  plowing.  We  took  our  first  les¬ 
son  about  a  year  ago,  on  a  Railroad  contract 
under  the  directions  of  a  Northern  manager, 
who  induced  us  to  import  from  Messrs.  Allen 
of  New  York,  a  large  sized  Eagle  plow,  to 
which  he  hitched  six  mules,  and  succeeded  in 
excavating  a  furrow  about  12  inches  deep, 
with  a  furrow  slice  about  the  same  in  width. 
[  had  never  seen  plowing  done  before.  But  it 
may  be  said  this  was  Railroad  plowing  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  farm  operations.  We  are  not  so 
sure  of  it.  But  one  tiling  we  are  well  assured 
of — that  our  Southern  plowing  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  plowing.  It  is  merely  scratching 
the  surface  a  few  inches  deep,  and  putting  it  in 
a  good  condition  to  be  washed  away  by  the  first 
hard  rain,  or  for  the  sun  to  exhale  all  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  land  in  times  of  drought.  We 
believe  our  mode  of  plowing  has  been  the  bane, 
of  Southern  agriculture.  It  has  ruined  almost 
the  whole  South.  The  cream  of  our  best  lands 
h are  been  wa-bed  away,  and  left  nothing  but  the 


j  skeleton  of  what  was  once  a  beautiful  country  cloth- 
i  ed  in  those  rich  habiliments  which  a  virgin  soil 
;  and  a  f  tie  climate  give  to  her  offspring.  We  must 
plow  deeper  if  we  desire  to  save  our  lands  from 
utter  ruin.  We  must  go  down  to  a  new  strata 
not  yet  reached  by  the  plow  or  the  roots  of 
plants  we  cultivate.  This  can  he  done  by  the 
subsoil  plow  without  mixing  the  clay  too  much 
with  the  surface  soil.  We  have  been  led  into 
i  this  digression  in  favor  of  deep  plowing  in  or¬ 
der  to  conduct  and  carry  on  a  systematic  war¬ 
fare  against  weeds.  Superficial  plowing  won’t 
do  to  destroy  them.  It  must  be  deep  and  thor¬ 
ough,  notonly  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the 
soil  and  enlarging  the  pasturage  for  the  roots 
of  plants  and  imbibing  atmospheric  manure — 
but  to  bury  (he  seed  of  weeds  so  that  they 
can  never  see  the  light  of  the  sun.  I  wish  they 
were  all  consigned  to  the  nether  regions. — 
But  we  must  close  this  already  too  long  article 
— yet  we  do  not  desire,  nor  intend  to  close  the 
discussion.  YTe  delate  our  eternal  hostility  to 
weeds,  and  shall  keep  up  our  warfare  until  they 
are  exterminated  from  our  lands. 

Broomsedge. 

But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject 
without  paying  our  respects  to  our  friend 
‘*  Broomsedgk.”  He  closes  his  remarks  in 
favor  of  weeds  in  a  perfect  rhapsody,  and  con¬ 
siders  them  as  a  God-send  to  recruit  our  ex¬ 
hausted  lands,  and  not  as  those  vile  pests  and 
vampires  which  we  consider  them.  To  spealc 
of  following  nature  in  farming  is  mere  sound  ! 

’  for  if  we  were  to  imitate  nature,  we  would 
|  not  cultivate  land  at  all.  She  is  often  improv¬ 
ed  and  aided  by  art,  and  means  are  necessary  for 
removing  a  host  of  enemies  which  prevent  her 
from  being  fertile  and  productive.  Nature  if 
|  left  to  herself  produces  her  progeny  in  swarms 
and  millions — more  than  she  can  yield  milk 
from  her  bosom  to  support.  A  single  plant 
will  yield  more  than  one  thousand  seed,  and  if 
all  were  to  vegetate  would  produce  a  famine  in 
the  land  or  rear  a  feeble,  pigmy  progeny.  No, 
this  provision  in  nature,  “to  increase  and  mul¬ 
tiply,’’  will  not  do  for  farm  operations,  for  rais¬ 
ing  a  heal ty,  vigorous  progeny.  She  has  to  be 
curtailed  in  her  extravagance  of  production. — 
She  lias  to  be  brought  down  to  the  right  number 
j  she  can  rear,  or  else  all  her  children  will  be 
j  dwarfs  and  not  full  grown  men  and  women. 

|  Now  we  apply  this  principle  of  nature  to  the 
weed  culture.  They  swarm  in  millions  and 
are  obliged  to  be  a  heavy  draught  upon  the  land. 

;  The  land  is  over-taxed — over-cropped.  Nature 
1  cannot  sustain  the  immense  progeny  she  produ- 
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ces.  They  are  a  feeble  stunted  growth— the 
pabulum  which  ought  to  go  to  the  support  of 
the  crop  is  taken  up  by  them.  They  starve  the 
land  and  the  crop  and  themselves — the  whole 
proces  is  a  starving  one.  They  have  inflicted 
this  curse  on  the  only  country  where  they  are 
tolerated.  Southern  agriculture  does  not  sup¬ 
port  itself — our  lands  have  been  so  much  ex¬ 
hausted  by  weeds  and  bad  culture,  that  many 
sections  are  dependant  for  necessaries  on  for- 
eignsuppiy.  Southern  rotation  of  crops,  viz: 
corn  and  wheat  or  oats,  or  perennial  cotton 
(we  do  not  mean  the  plant,  but  the  crop j,  or  un¬ 
til  the  land  is  exhausted  or  washed  away,  is 
the  history  of  Southern  agriculture  from  the 
first  settlement  of  our  country.  Our  lands  have 
been  exhausted  by  continued  tillage — without 
rest — without  manure,  and  to  add  to  and  in¬ 
crease  the  evil,  to  suffer  weeds  to  draw  from  the 
exhausted  soil  its  last  remnant  of  vitality. 

We  call  on  our  opponents  to  point  to  the 
beneficial  results  of  weed  culture  at  the  South, 
where  alone  they  are  tolerated.  Will  they 
point  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  our 
lands — to  the  worn  out — “  turned  out ”  old  fields 
and  gullied  territory,  all  of  which  have  raised 
weeds  in  abundance — in  fact  have  been  worn 
out  in  the  survice,  until  they  have  given  way 
to  the  gentleman’s  namesake — that  badge  of 
sterility,  which,  like  the  Turkey-Buzzard,  poun¬ 
ces  on  the  dead  carcase  which  a  foul  and  ruinous 
culture  has  produced,  ere  yet  the  expiring  ago¬ 
ny  is  o’er — or  will  they  institute  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  clover  regions  of  the  North  and 
West,  with  the  impoverished  lands  of  the 
South — the  one  rioting  in  luxuriance,  rais¬ 
ing  the  fmes.t  horses,  mules  cattle  and  hogs,  to 
supply  the  market  of  the  South.  Or,  *f  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  this  comparison,  will  they  be  willing 
to  refer  t  the  agriculture  of  other  countries. — 
But  we-are  not  permitted  by  our  friend  ‘Broom- 
sedge,”  to  refer  to  China  or  to  Great  Britain, 
on  account  of  -their  crowded  population  and 
cheap  labor.  The  very  fact  that  the  agriculture 
of  China  supports  half  the  population  of  the 
globe,  is  a  proof  of  the  perfection  they  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  tire  culture  of  the  earth.  They  from 
necessity  are  compelled  to  husband  all  their  re¬ 
sources  and  to  carry  their  productions  to  the 
highest  ultimatum.  They  cannot  spare  a  foot 
of  land  for  weeds  or  any  other  unprofitable 
plant— they  have  so  many  mouths  to  fill,  they 
cannot  afford  to  keep  any  useless  animals — 
the  horse  that  greatest  consumer  of  the  earth’s 
productions  is  not  known.  Every  kind  of  la¬ 
bor  is  peformed  by  human  beings — all  bur¬ 
dens  are  carried  on  their  backs — the  trav¬ 


elling  and  pleaure  carriages,  the  Sedan,  are 
drawn  by  them  or  carried  on  their  shoulders «. 

And  great  Britain,  too,  is  not  to  be  held  up  to 
us  as  an  example  in  agricultural  improvement, 
because  of  the  difference  in  their  climate — the 
tenure  by  which  their  lands  are  held,  and  the 
I  difference  in  their  crops.  The  very  fact  that 
!  the  “  air  is  as  full  of  water  as  a  wet  sponge,” 

;  is  conducive  to  the  growth  of  weeds  and  the  no- 
S  cessity  oftheir  constant  warfare  against  them* 
Hence  their  systems  of  naked  fallow  and  offal- 
low  crops,  before  adverted  to,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Their  fallow  crops  too,  are  sum- 
!  trier  instead  of  winter  crops,  as  our  friend  sup¬ 
poses,  as  for  instance  the  turnip,  the  beet,  the 
horse-bean,  and  above  all  the  Irish  potato, 
which  forms  the  principal  support  to  the  poorer 
classes.  All  these  are  summer  crops  and  re- 
j  ceive  the  principal  manure  and  culture  to  cleanse 
the  land  and  prepare  it  for  wheat  and  other 
small  grains.  The  fact  also,  that  the  real  estate 
is  owned  by  the  landed  aristocracy,  is  the  prin~- 
cipal  cause  why  their  agriculture  has  made  such 
rapid  strides  in  improvement.  They  have  the 
means  and  the  liberality,  and  are  also  prompted 
by  self  interest  to  spend  large  sums  of  money- 
in  improving  their  estates.  JVlif-  (Dolman  of 
Massachusetts,  says,  in,  his.  Agricultural  tour 
through  England,  that  the  productions  have 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  one-fourth  of  a  century 
— that  the  average  crop  of  wheat  has  been,  in¬ 
creased  from  1G  to  28  bushels,  the  maximum, 
production  being  90  bushels.  He  attributes  this, 
great  increase,  to  the  large  sums  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  land  proprietors  in  under-ground 
draining  and  sub-soil  plowing.  The  rents  on, 
such  lands  have  been  doubled  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  (Quadrupled.  Suc;h  examples  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  irnmitation,  and  we  should  notsufflr- 
our  pride  and  republican  prejudices  to  prevent 
us  following  them  because  of  the  difference  in 
our  institutions.  England  is  our  father-land  — 
from  her  \ye  have  inherited  our  language,  our 
literature,  and  our  laws  as  far  as  applicable  to 
our  situation  and  circumstances.  Iler  discov¬ 
eries  in  science,  ;her improvement  in  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  can  all  be  applied  find  appropriated 
by  us.  And  shall  it  he  said  that  \ve  stvoyld  not 
profit  by  her  improvements  ip  agriculture  be¬ 
cause  our  institutions  are  different,  ,o.r  be.capse 
the  crops  we  cultivate,  or  our  climate  are  not 
alike?  We  hope  not.  The  principles  of  .agri¬ 
culture  are  the  same  every  where.  Science 
knows  no  country — it  embraces  the  whole  world, 
and  whatever  is  calculated  to  advance  tjie  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  of  one  people  s.n ovy Id  by 
adopted  by  another,  should  if  sui,t  l heir  o inert m  - 
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stances.  To  close  these  r  inarms,  .vc  we  will 


a  paragraph  on 


copy  foil  nn  English  work, 
the  subject  under  discussion  i 

“Tile  0  s'  t'ling  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
ill  farming  land  well,  is  to  I tty  it  clean  and  dry. 
When  laud  is  foul,  producing  weeds,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  artificial  plants,  such  as  corn  (wheal)  or 
grass  can  thrive.  Tltegrouli  1  is  bound  up,  and 
the  food,  which  should  tro  to  the  support  of 
tin*  plants  sown  by  the  husband  man,  is  exhaust 
rd  hv  those  natural  inhabitants  of  the  soil. — 
The  crops,  therefore,  are  scanty,  being  stinted  in 
their  growth  and  inferior  in  their  quality. — 
Every  good  farmer  will,  therefore,  use  his  ear¬ 
nest  efforts  to  make  his  land  clean.  This  he 
will  do  by  complete  summer  fallows,  or  by  fal¬ 
low  crops  adapted  to  the  different  soils  he  culti¬ 
vates;  and  having  once  aeeuinplished  his  pur¬ 
pose.  he  w  1  studiously  endeavor  to  preserve  it 
it  in  the  same  workmanlike  order.”  And  again  : 

‘•To  keep  his  land  c  lea  ip  will  always  be  a 
principal  object  with  every  good  fanner,  for  if 
this  he  neglected,  in  place  of  producing  rich 
crops  of  wheat  or  grass,  the  ground  will  be  ex 
liausted  by  crops  of  weeds.  When  land  is  foul, 
every  operation  of  husbandry  must  he  propor¬ 
tionally  non  effective,  and  even  the  manures 
applied,  will  in  a  great  measure  he  lost.” 

We  conclude  therefore,  and  we  think  the  in- 
ferrence  is  irresistible,  an. I  the  argument  unan¬ 
swerable,  if  weeds  he  so  inimical  in  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  Great  Britain  where  the  productions  are 
un  an  average  four  times  greater  than  ours,  and 
where  the  land  is  kept  rich  by  manures  and 
good  culture  from  generation  to  generation 
that  they  must  bs  hurtful  in  the  impoverished 
condition  of  our  lands. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 


ny  other  offices,  as  our  time  will  permit.  In  the  menu 
time  we  will  inform  our  subscribers  generally,  th.it  <?£/ 
Post  Masters  arc  nnthnr/.ed  to  act  as  Agents  in  rec  iev- 
.  ing  and  forwarding  payments  far  the  Farmer  and 
Planter.  Attention  to  this  notice  will  oblige  and  save 
us  much  labor  in  making  out  accounts.  If  you  do 
j  not  know  exactly  how  much  you  owe.be  sure  and  pay 
j  enough,  and  if  too  much,  the  excess  will  stand  to  your 
credit,  or  von  may  send  the  names  of  new  subscribers 
;  to  the  amount  if  preferable. 

The  Uroomsedge  Proposition. -.-First  (inn. 

!  Mmjhintod  takes  the  field.  A  highly  esteemed  friend 
writes  lis  as  follows:  Who  will  follow  his  good  ex 
ample?  We  do  think  the  names  of  all  such  noble 
hearted  men  should  he  promptly  given  to  the  public. 

They  shall  not  bo  lost  however,  but  shall  stand  at  the, 
head  of  our  anticipated  long  list  of  worthies  and  patri¬ 
ots.  Who  will  step  forward  to  sustain  the  lamentably 
waning  agricultural  spirit  of  our  beloved  Slate?  Ail 
such  names  shall  appear  ip  a  list  which  we  intend 
hereafter  to  publish,  Or.r  friend  writes  ns  as  follows: 

"As  soon  as  l  »aw  Rtoomsedge’s  proposition  for 
each  old  subscriber  to  send  (5)  five  new  ones,  I  set 
about  the  work,  and  now  enclose  five  dollars  for  five 
copies  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  to  be  sent  as  follows” 
which  have  been  sent  as  directed  with  a  thousand  thank# 
to  Broomsedge,  the  highest  occupant  of  our  columns 
for  the  lertoration  of  exhausted  soils,  and  to  “Spairow. 
grass,”  the  first  available  esculent  after  the  frosts  of 
winter. 

The  Weather. 


1  es,  the  weather,  and  such  weather  is  a  caution  to 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  With  unusually  bad  stands  of 
corn,  cotton  and  every  thing  else,  and  the  most  gloomy 
prospeots  ahead,  we  have  on  the  mornings  of  the 
23th,  and  21st,  frost  sufficient  to  kill  peas  just  up, 
and  of  course  materially  injure  the  young  cotton 
plant.  If  half  crops  of  cotton  are  made  in  cmr  State-, 
we  shall  be  agreeably  suprised. 


Our  subscribers  at  Hamburg  and  Augusta  in  arrears, 
will  please  call  on  A.  M.  Benson,  our  Agent  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  settle  their  accounts. 

Edgefield,  C.  II. — Subscribers  in  arrears  will  find 
in  the  bands  of  A.  Ramsey,  Esq.  P.  M.  a  statement  of 
the  amount  due  by  each  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
und  will  please  pay  to  him. 

CassciUe,  Ga. — Subscribers  will  please  pay  to  II. 
XV.  Cobb,  to  whom  we  have  sent  a  statement  of  ac¬ 
counts  due. 

Camden,  S.  C. — Our  friends  iri  Camden,  will  shortly 
find  in  the  hands  of  all  accounts 

due  at  that  office  for  a  nr  paper,  wilt  they  please  at¬ 
tend  to  this  notice. 

Kingstree.  S.  Cy—  Subscribers  in  arrears  at  Kings- 
tree,  will  I  nd  their  accounts  in  the  hands  of  the  Post 
Master,  to  whom  they  will  please  make  payments. 

We  shall  make  out  and  forward  our  accounts  to  ma¬ 


lices. 

Ati  old  subscriber  writes  as  follows:  ‘‘Can’t  you 
draw  out  some  of  your  Correspondents  on  tire  man¬ 
agement  and  cultivation  ofbees?  I  would  like  to  see 
something  on  that  subject  with  the  rest  of  the  good 
things  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter.  In  answer  to  which 
we  would  remark  that  writers  on  bee  culture  are 
scarce  in  the  South,  We  hope  however,  that  die 
above  enquiry  will  catch  the  eye  of  some  one  compe¬ 
tent  to  interest  our  Correspondent,  In  the  mean  time 
we  can  refer  him  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr  Mahan, 
which  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  and  also  to  the  best  vvprk  on  the  subject  that  we 
have  any  w, here, met  with.  See  our  remarks  on  L.  L. 
Rangstrotb’s  treatise  on  die  hive  and  honey  bee,  May 
No.,  page  1JG. 
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How  friend  Patton  may  hold  out,  we  can’t  say.  hut 
his  present  appearance  is  most  credible  and  prepos. 
sesing,  we  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
admit  him  into  the  Add  of  the  fraternity  with  pleasure. 

Acknowledgements. 


Some  friend  has  sent  us  the  address  of  the  Hon. 
11.  F.  Perry,  before  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  at 
the  Annual  Fair,  November.  5th,  1857,  with  Exhibit¬ 
ors  Catalogue  and  Report  ol  the  Committee  on  Prem¬ 
iums,  for  which  our  thanks  are  truly  tendered.  We 
have  not  had  time  to  read  Col.  P's  address,  but  we 
doubt  not  it  is  able  and  appropriate 

- -  Tgfr  PW - - 

The  AValhalla  Banner. 


We  thank  our  friends  the  Editors  and  Proprietors 
for  the  first  number  of  the  Danner,  which  is  a  hand¬ 
some  sheet,  filled  to  overflowing  with  good  matter  — 
We  wish  the  llanner  success,  believing  if  the  good 

1  O  O 

people  of  Pickens  will  do  their  duty,  there  is  room 
enough  for  friend  Boh’s  Courier  and  the  Danner  loo. 
with  now  and  then  a  little  help  to  the  Farmer  and 
Planter. 

Jumping  Sheep. 

Maj.  C.  W. — We  have  written  yon  on  the  subject 
of  your  enquiry  below,  which  we  give  for  the  con* 
sidvration  and  solution  of  others.  I  know  that  “ham¬ 
stringing,”  or  dividing  the  tendons  just  above  the 
heels  of  the  bind  feet,  cither,  wifl  prevent  jumping  a 
fence,  but  we  are  not  sure  it  would  not  prove  injuri¬ 
ous  to  a  ram  in  performance  of  his  legitimate  du¬ 
ties. 

“I  procured  through  a  friend  a  Marino  Ram,  which 
3 ie  recommended  highly,  but  I  can't  say  he  is  very 
tbeautiful.  I  keep  good  fences,  he  jumps  them  at 
pleasure.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  it?” 

E,  another  much  esteemed  friend  and  subscriber,  who 
lias  just  taken  hold  ofihe  plow  handles  (may  lie  never 
look  back),  makes  the  following  appeal  to  our  corres* 
pendent  or  subscriber.  Who  will  give  him  light  ? — 
We  have  advantageously  used  for  many  years  acorn 
and  cobb  mill  (the  old  cast  “hark  mill”)  and  for  which 
we  have  had  inflicted  on  us  the  taunts  of  some  of  our 
trouble  faring  neighbors,  hut  we  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  either  of  the  mills  named.  It  is  said  they 
grind  meal  fine  enough  to  feed  to  stock,  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  our  doubts,  we  have  never  seen  any 
mil!  that,  would  do  it,  except  a  combination  of  the 
crusher  and  mill  stones.  We  never  feed  to  a ny  stock 
ineal  that  has  not  passed  through  the  stones  of  a  com¬ 
mon  corn  mill  after  having  first  been  crushed  by  our 
corn  an.l  cob  mill.  We  are  noi  in  favor  of  feediii" 
cob  meal  that  lias  not  been  reduced  to  the  fineness  of 
our  bread  meal. 

Mr.  Editor: — Will  some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  or  subscribers  oblige  a  young  farmer  by 
giving  bim  their  experience  with  the  various 
corn  and  cob  mills  row  before  the  public? 

We  have  seen  several  laudatory  accounts  in 


the  newspapers  of  the  “young  America,”  lit¬ 
tle  giant,”  and  “magic,”  but  what  we  want,  is 
the  experience  of  some  practical  man,  who  has 
tested  them.  Are  they  durable?  will  they  grind 
the  corn  and  cob  sufficiently  fine  for  feeding? — 
Such  a  mill  would  be  a  desideratum  fo  every 
farmer  who  feeds  more  than  one  horse. 

Perhaps  Mr  Editor  you  can  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired.  No  mans  opinions  would  stand 
!  higher  in  one  estimation.  E. 

Book-Farming— .Weeds,  &c. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  the  writer  of  the  following, 

!  probably  did  not  expect  it  to  he  published,  we,  there¬ 
fore  give  initials  only.  We  know  many  such  neigh¬ 
borhoods  as  I.  M.  lives  in.  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
ns.  Such  men  as  he  describes,  are  not  hard  to  find  in 
our  State,  who  will  not  only  refuse  to  subscribe  for  an 
agricultural  paper  themselves,  but,  dog  in  the  manger 
like,  would  prevent  every  oilier  man  doing  so  if  in 
their  power.  Ignorant  themselves  they  desire  to  keep 
all  others  so  around  them.  “Ignorance  is  bliss,”  and 
“  misery  loves  company.”  Too  wise  in  their  own 
conceit  to  be  taught  by  you,  friend  M.,  o-  any  body 
else.  Just  as  well  let  them  alone.  But  what  a  striking 
difference  there  is  between  'such  wiseacres  and  the 
writer  of  the  letter  now  lying  before  us,  who  says,,  after 
giving  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber:  “  Accept  of 
my  compliments  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  val¬ 
uable  journal,  for.  Sir,  I  find  I  am  twice  the  planter 
now  that  I  was  when  I  first  subscribed  for  it.  and  be 
assured  that  I  never  fail  to  send  you  a  subscriber  when 
lean”  Here  is  ail  honest  man,  acknowledging  his 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  reading  an  agricultural 
paper,  which  privilege,  nevertheless,  he  has  punctual¬ 
ly  paid  for.  But  lie  was  not  too  wise  to  be  taught, 
and  rejoices  in  his  advancement. 

0n  the  subject  of  weeds  we  would  here  remark  to 
I.  M.,  if  we  were  to  turn  out  a  field  to  recover  its  lost 
fertility  by  nature’s  course,  then  we  should  not  object 
to  the  growth  of  weeds,  broomsedge,  or  old-field  pine  ; 
not  so  however  if  we  continue  the  field  under  a  course 
of  cultivation  : 

Mr.  Editor: — You  will  please  find  your  one 
dollar  enclosed.  I  have  been  too  slow  in  this 
mattter,  but  no  apology  will  now  make  it  bet¬ 
ter.  Your  independant  bearing  is  pleasing.  I 
have  no  fears  that  the  Farmer  and  Planter  will 
lower  itself.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  your 
call  for  subscribers,  but  I  live  in  an  overwise 
settlement,  where  book  stuff  is  held  in  great  con¬ 
tempt,  and  I  would  ruin  myself  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  all  the  wise  ones,  if  they  even  knew  that 
I  read  anything  to  learn  me  how  to  plow,  and 
such  other  matters  as  come  before  them  in 
their  agricultural  operations.  If  I  understand 
your  position  on  the  iveed  subject ,  I  think  that 
you  are  wrong — the  mode  that  nature  takes  to 
restore  herself  is  certainly  the  right  one.  When 
land  is  tired  or  disheartened,  gave  it  ivsf  and 
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Wh at  is  the  course  t hat  nature  resorts  to.  for 
reclaiming  what  is  lost — weeds  spring-  up. — 
But  I  confess  that  I  never  thought  of  saying  a 
word  upon  this  subject  until  after  writing  this. 

I  will  reserve  forming  an  opinion  until  I  hear 
more  from  you  and  your  abettor  and  opponents. 

I.  i\I. 

“  Life  members.” 

I  merely  take  my  pen  to  make  a  comment  or 
two,  upon  yonr  remarks  on  the  “Address”  of 
**  A  few  Lite  Members’  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the 
Committee,  hut  as  a  life  member  for  myself. 

I  never  considered  the  Ex.  Committee  obliged 
to  furnish  me  with  an  Agricultural  Paper,  or  to 
allow  me  free  access  to  the  Fair  Grounds  du¬ 
ring  tile  Fair.  I  looked  at  it  in  this  way  ex¬ 
actly. 

To  be  an  annual  member . $2.00. 

To  he  n  Life-member  the  interst  on  $25  $1.75. 
Well  now,  I  thought  I’d  get  25  cents  premium 
for  paying  in  advance— I’d  put  the  Society  on 
a  reliable  foundation,  and  make  it  able  to  do 
good — it  it  failed  I’d  get  my  money  back — the 
principal  at  least — and  if  I  die  I  shall  have  no 
use  for  it,  and  leave  the  investmentfor  the  good 
of  the  public.  That  is  just  the  way  I  looked 
at  it  Maj.,  and  all  life  memberships  are  pretly 
much  such  things.  Now,  sir,  if  every  life 
member  had  set  about  getting  ten  or  twenty 
paying  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist,  instead 
of  setting  himselfdown  contented  that  he  got 
a  paper  for  nothing,  the  paper  could  have  been 
kept  up.  But  the  Ex.  Committee  had  no  right 
to  speculate  in  Agricultural  newspapers,  and 
very  properly  abandoned  the  enterprise,  when 
it  would  not  pay.  W  henever  it  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  furnish  each  life-member  with  a  paper 
and  a  free  ticket,  the  sooner  his  money  is  paid 
back  the  better  for  the  Society.  Ticket  during 
the  Fair,  say  $2.,  paper  $].,=$3-,  about  12  per 
cent  on  his  $25— pretty  fair  business  for  the 
lender,  but  death  on  the  borrower,  whose  only 
hope  for  a  dividend  is  when  the  whole  concern 
die  out.  One  Ljfk  Member. 

Agriculture  aud  Agricultural  Education. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  March  number  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter  I  see  an  address  “  To  the 
Citizens  of  South  Carolina.”  on  the  subject  of 
“an  Agricultural  College,”  by  Samuel  R.  Black, 
Esq.  I  highly  commend  the  zeal  of  Mr  Black 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  this  neglected  hut  de¬ 
serving  cause. 

Every  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  especially 
every  enlightened  and  intelligent  farmer,  will 
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readily  admit  the  necessity  of  some  such  move¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  agriculture;  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  evils  which  now  exist,  to  secure  that 
prosperous  state  of  society  of  which  agriculture 
is  the  basis,  and  to  raise  it  to  that  position  of 
honor  and  dignity  which  it’s  intrinsic  merit 
demands.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  State.  Our  sons  are  instructed  in  literature 
and  the  sciences,  hut  no  practical  application 
is  made  of  that  knowledge.  They  look  straight¬ 
way  to  the  learned  professions,  deeming  them 
alone  worthy  of  a  College-bred  gentleman, 
whilst,  in  fact,  the  farmer’s  business  is  t lie  very 
field  for  the  practical  application  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  have  acquired. 

Whilst  I  do  not  object  to  that  which  Mr. 
Black  proposes  to  accomplish  in  itself  (prefer- 
ing  any  plan  to  the  present  inaction,  and  indif¬ 
ferent  way  of  groping  in  ignorance,  and  ruin* 
ing  the  fair  face  of  our  loved  State),  I  would 
suggest  what  I  deem  a  more  practical  and  ef¬ 
ficient  method  of  obtaining  the  same  result  (the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  instructing,  or  diffusing  use  ¬ 
ful  knowledge  among  the  farmers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  awakening  an  universal  interest  in  the 
subject).  Is  it  not  strange  that  so  little  general 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  State,  since,  if  the  practice  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  few  years,  continues,  she 
must  suffer  ?  How  is  it,  that  whilst  our  Lems- 
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lature  is  cherishing  with  filial  care  almost  every 
other  department  of  life,  by  direct  enactments 
and  liberal  donations,  the  immediate  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  is  so  neglected  ?  It  is  the 
very  ground-work  of  a  State’s  prosperity,  and  i\ 
people's  happiness;  it  is  the  source  of  national 
wealth,  and  in  it’s  individual  effect,  it  carries 
with  it  moral  dignity,  cherishing  virtue,  and  en¬ 
suring  physicca!  health  and  enjoyment.  The 
Legislature  certainly  could  not  refuse  any  as¬ 
sistance  in  that  particular  which  the  farmer 
should  ask.  The  farmers  themselve  are  at  faulty 
they  do  not  seek  for,  from  the  proper  sou  fee, 
that  assistance  which  they  most  need,  thq$  is,,, 
information.  To  obtain  this  iiiformat'op,  and 
to  awaken  the  interest  which  the  course  de¬ 
serves,  although  Mr.  Black’s  ‘‘College”  might 
do  much,  yet  I  would  prefer,  and  accordingly 
suggest,  a  simpler  and  cheaper  way  of  attaining 
the  same  result.  It  is  this,  and  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  some  of  the  States  with  much  success: 
“Let  the  Legislature  expend  part  of  the  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  income  of  the  State,  which 
is  paid  by  farmers,  in  placing  proper  instruction 
within  thcii  reach,  in  away  to  he  immediately 
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effective.  Wo  cannot  wait  to  remedy  the  evil 
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h.y  educatin';  the  rising  generation.  We  must 
inform  the  many  what,  is  doing  by  tlie  few  who  ! 
are  successful  as  agriculturists.  Some  formers 
raise  one  hundred  bushels  of  shelled  c'drn  to  the 
ucH),  and  some  raise  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  hut  these  uie  the  one  in  ten  thousand. 
Send  competent  persons  among  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  to  tell  them  how  the  one  manages  his  crop. 
Let  any  well  educated,  practical  man  be  Called 
from  his  plow,  ntul  employed  solely  in  collecting 
and  disseminating  information,  and  instead  of 
raising  large  crops  himselfhe  can  cause  a  thou-  j 
sand  others  to  do  so.  Every  farmer  should  ; 
hear  such  a  lecture  at  least  once  in  each  year, 
with  the  opportunity  of  propounding  questions 
for  his  examination.  Can  any  one  douht  the 
success  of  such  a  plan?  who  can  conceive  the 
benefit  which  would  flow  from  such  an  assem¬ 
blage,  on  such  a  subject,  and  the  individual  in¬ 
struction  which  each  member  would  receive.— 
N  one  are  more  apt  to  learn  than  the  plain 
practical,  unpretejiclingfartncr ;  each  one  would 
imbibe  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  subject,  an 
honorable  spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry  would 
be  engendered;  provisions  would  become  a- 
bundant  and  cheap.  Stocks  improved,  mon¬ 
ey  easier,  the  State  prosperous,  and  the  farmer 
contented,  happy,  delighted. 

A  Plain  Farmer. 
Newberry  C.  //.,  May,  \3th,  1857. 

P.  S.  I  rejoice  to  see  you  fight  so  noddy  and 
well,  in  your  exterminating  war  upon  noxious 
weeds.  Annihilate  them  all.  I  would  not  give 
one  pea  vine  for  a  field  of  rag  weeds.  Your  op¬ 
ponents  need  to  hear  an  “agricultural  lecture.’’ 

Jlittef  Cream.—  It  is  generally  known  that  cream  be¬ 
comes  "  bitter”  froth  standing  U>o  long  on  ihe  milk- 
This  is  often  the  case,  bat  it  not  (infrequently  becomes 
so  when  only  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours. 
The  best  preventative  is  to  place  the  milk  on  the  stove 
iti  a  pan  as  soon  as  it  is  strained,  and  let  it  almost  boil. 
This  will  not  prevent  the  cream  from  rising.  Milk 
thus  partially  scalded  will  keep  much  longer  than  other¬ 
wise.  When  the  whole  milk  is  used  withoutskmnning, 
it  is  always  preferable  to  scald  it  when  first  received 
from  the  milkman.  The  only  exception  to  this  plan  is 
When  milk  will  not  hear  heating  without  curdling — a 
cirCunlstance  not  (infrequent,  as  those  who  buy  city 
milk  can  abundantly  testily.  —  Times. 
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